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TO THE RIGHT HONOURABLE 


HENRY DUNDAS: 


Dear Sis, 


HEN his Majeſty's Board of 
Commiſſioners for the Affairs 
of India firſt entered upon the duties 
committed to them by the Act paſſed 
in 1784, it is certain, that no ſubject 


received a more earneſt attention, 
than the condition and tenure of the 
. Iandholders throughout our terri- 
torial poſſeſhons: and, as I had 
the honor of attending all their deli- 
berations and reſearches, previous to 
the ſyſtem they have ſince eſtabliſhed 
for the adminiſtration of the revenue; 


b I can- 


- * — 
„„ 1 ae * 
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I cannot preſent this review of the 


ſubject ſo properly to any one as to 
you, who have always taken a very 
active part in the proceedings of the 
Board; 


looks with confidence for a zealous 


and to whom the country 


and vigilant attention to every object, 
that may affect the proſperity of its 
Aſiatic intereſts. 


Your mind, I know, has long been 
ſatisfied on the ſubject of the heredi- 
tary title of the Zemindars to the 


lands, which have been continually 


occupied by them, and their anceſ- 
tors; nor leſs upon the expediency 
of confirming them, even if their 
poſitive claim were dubious. But as 
ſuggeſtions have lately been propa- 


15 non gated, 


[ it }- 
gated, as well in as out of parlia- 


ment, to impeach the validity of this 
doctrine; which might produce miſ- 
chievous effects, both here and in 
India, if ſuffered to operate un- 
noticed upon the public opinion: I 
thought it might not be uſeleſs to 
examine the original queſtion of pro- 
perty and deſcent by the teſt of facts, 
which had their exiſtence before the 
eſtabliſhment of the Britiſh ſove- 
reignty in Aſia. I imagined there 
might be many perſons, who would 
with to trace this queſtion farther 
back than our own experience could 
carry us, or even the examples of 


our immediate predeceſſors in the 
government of Bengal: and that I 
might enable chem to purſue ſuch an 


inqui;''- advantageouſly, not by 
b 2 quoting 


19 
quoting the ſpeculative opinions given 
at any time by Britiſh ſubjects in the 
courſe of official duty, but rather by 


bringing the hiſtorical Records of 
India and Europe into one connected 
argument, which might be deduced 
principally from a careful examina- 
tion of documents already before the 
public, or in my own poſſeſſion, and 
uſefully illuſtrated by analogies drawn 


from other governments. 


I think the obvious reſult of this 
courſe will be, if I have rightly ap- 


prehended the ſubject, and perfectly 


applicable to the landed tenures of 
India, that the riſe and progreſs of 


private property in land have been 


nearly ſimilar throughout the world; 


always keeping pace with civilization, 


and 


E 
and an enlarged policy; and frequent- 
ly, when eſtabliſhed, reſting more 
upon conſtruction and uſage, than 
upon the ſtrict letter of written law, 
or deeds of tenure; that conqueſt 
ſeldom did in ancient times, and is 
now never underſtood to annihilate 
it ; that where we now find it ever 
ſo firmly fixed, it was once ſlender 
and precarious ; but that every mode 
of poſſeſſion has gradually become 
permanent and hereditary, modified 


only by ſuch arrangements, as might 
ariſe from peculiar circumſtances and 


ſituations, 


If this attempt ſhould prove ſatiſ. 
factory to you, and the other Mem- 
bers of the Board; and, by demon- 
ſtrating the principles you have 

b z adopted, 
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adopted, upon general conſiderations 
of juſtice and policy, to be conſiſtent | 
with the practice of the ancient 


native government in its beſt times, 
ſhould tend to fortify a ſyſtem, which 
will render the inhabitants of India 


happy under our dominion: my 


higheſt ambition will be gratified in 


having entered upon the diſcuſſion, 
and I ſhall the leſs regret its imper- 
fections, if it ſhall be found in any 


degree conducive to the public good, 


I have the honor to be, 


Dear Sir, 
Your moſt obedient 


And moſt humble ſervant, 


C. W. BOUGHTON ROUSE. 
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DICER TATION 


LANDED PROPERTY 


OF 


HEN any great queſtion 1s agitated, 
concerning the laws and liberties of 


our own country, the ſafety and honor of our 
nation, or the ſecurity and good government of 
our foreign poſſeſſions ; it is the duty of every 
individual to throw into the public ſtock of 
knowledge his mite of information : confident 
that it will be received with attention and 
candour, proportioned to his ſuppoſed means 


1 of 


Ih 


of acquiring it, and the degree in which he 


may appear diveſted of intereſted bias, or facti- 
ous predilection. 


It is to be lamented, that almoſt every ſubject 
of Indian adminiſtration for many years paſt, 

has in its diſcuſſion been perverted by the ſpirit 
of party, or received its complexion from the 
perſonal connexions and attachments of the 
authors: which, though laudable in common 
life, and ſuitable to the conſtitution of our 
government, is to the laſt degree pernicious in 
every conſideration of abſtract right, or muni- 


cipal juſtice. 


Amongſt the various weighty concerns of 
any country, the good adminiſtration of the 
revenue neceſſarily takes the lead, as the vital 
blood which muſt ſupport its exiſtence, and as 
it affects in its operation every member of the 
community. But it is infinitely more conſe- 


quential, where the chief revenue of the ſtate 


is raiſed upon the land, without having recourſe 


1 
BEL 


to 


11 
to the complicated ſyſtem of taxes on general 
conſumption, which prevail moſtly in Europe; 
to aſcertain, not only the practical rules, by 
which that revenue ſhall be collected, but the 
character and condition of the perſons, who are 


to gather it from the ground tenants and culti- 
vators, and pay it into the public treaſury. 
Such are the Zemindars and Talookdars in 
their ſeveral gradations, throughout the exten- 
ſive dominions occupied by the Britiſh nation 
in the provinces of Bengal, Bahar, and Oriſſa. 


Upon the nature of their tenure, and upon the 
litigated queſtion, whether there is, or is not, 
landed property in theſe countries, and of what 
nature, and whether deſcendible to heirs; I 
ſhall ingenuouſly offer a few remarks, accord- 
ing to the beſt information I have ever been 
able to colle& : feeling that the queſtion ought 
to receive ſome definitive adjudication, which 
may for all time to come prevent ſuch ſacred 
ſubjects from being lightly agitated; but leav- 
ing myſelf perfectly open to correction, if my 

B 2 facts 


4 #1 


facts ſhould be erroneous, or my arguments 


deluſive. To leave this point unſettled, is to 
deſtroy the baſis upon which every plan of 


internal regulation and proſperity can be 
founded. 


For my own part, the farther I have carried 
my inquiries, the more firmly I am convinced, 
that the ſtate, in which we received the rich 
provinces of Bengal, Bahar, and Orifla, was a 
general ſtate of hereditary property ; modified 


certainly according to the nature and cuſtoms 


of the government which has prevailed there ; 


but nevertheleſs exiſting, with important benefit 
to the poſſeſſors, according to the univerſal 
ſenſe of the people, ſanctioned by the conſtant 
practice of the native princes, and eſtabliſhed 


by immemorial uſage from one end of the 


country to the other. 


I did imagine, that this queſtion had re- 
ceived its decifion by the common aſſent of all. 
political parties in the kingdom, reſulting from 
the minute examinations which had been made 


into 


L J 
into the ſubject, at a period when correct local 


knowledge was attainable; and by the voice 
of ſeveral ſtatutes paſſed by the two laſt parlia- 


ments in the years 1781 and 1784 :—in which, 
amongſt many falutary regulations, the Zemin- 


dars, and other landholders, are diſtinguiſhed 


from perſons holding mere official nominations, 


and marked as a claſs of men eminently intitled 
to the national protection. I had therefore 
concluded, that they would have been per- 
mitted to enjoy, in gratitude and ſecurity, that 
pro: action held out to them by the legiſlature 
of Great-Britain ; and ſhould have feared to 
injure their cauſe by renewing the diſcuſſion, 
had not the ſubject been again introduced to the 
public conſideration, in a Tract lately publiſh yd 


under the fingular title of Inquiry to rhe 
nature of Zemindary tenures m the landed property 


of Bengal, &c. by F. G. late Serriſbtebdar of 
Bengal. I muſt do this gentleman the credit 


to ſay, that his ſentiments are here delivered 
without any tincture of party ſpirit, or perſonal 
invective ; except only againſt the great Maho- 


B 3 medan 
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medan and Hindoo officers, whoſe opinions 
have been quoted in a very able performance 
of Mr. Francis, relating to the revenues and 
tenures of Bengal. 


By attempting to demonſtrate, that the 
Zemindars, and other landholders of Bengal, 
have not, nor ever had, any claim of hereditary 
property ; and that they ought to be conſidered 
as financial ſervants only, employed to collect 


the ground rents of the ſovereign as proprietor, 


or, as the title expreſſes it, having a tenure in 
his landed property; Mr. Grant would ſeem 
to invite this country to retract its plighted 
faith in their favor, I have not a doubt, that 
he wiſhes to eſtabliſh this opinion out of ſincere 
zeal for the public intereſt and adminiſtration, 
which he imagines would be benefited by an- 
nihilating ſuch ſuppoſed property. I confeſs 
my cordial wiſhes and endeavors,—as far as the 


endeavors of an humble individual could avail 
in a great national object, — have gone to pro- 
mote a contrary ſyſtem: and as no circum- 

ſtances 


( 23 ] 

ſtances have hitherto produced any alteration 
in my ſentiments; I find myſelf impelled by 
the importance of the occaſion to declare, that 
I differ from him fundamentally in many articles 
of fact, juſtice, and expediency: but ſhall 
endeavor to offer ſuch remarks as the ſubject 
may require from me, with every poſſible re- 
ſpect to his induſtry and abilities. 


I ſhall not mean to deduce any argument, 
either for or againſt the Zemindars, from the 
acts or deliberations of the Britiſh government 
ſince the acquiſition of the Dewanny in 1765, 
any further than they can be conſidered as a 
continuation of what I have underſtood to be 
the practice of the native government anterior 
to that period. For, if we were to argue from 
the rules and projects of our own fluctuating 
adminiſtrations, we might find documents to 
eſtabliſh or refute any preſuppoſed ſyſtem. 
Mr. Grant himſelf, has given a ſtrong inſtance 
of this in his 12th page, with regard to a 
Bundoobuſty Sunnud : which, though a mere 

1 official 
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official act of Engliſh authority, many years 
after the native government had ceaſed, was 
interpreted to the disfavor of the Zemindars 
by the Bengal Revenue Committee in 1786, 
when they were even deliberating on the utter 


abrogation of the claims preferred to a pro- 


prietary and hereditary right in the lands held 
by this important claſs of men. In hke man- 
ner, any deſcription I may make of the ſtate 
of actual poſſeſſion, or prevailing opinions in 
Bengal, I conſider to be ſuch as they truly 


exiſted before theſe provinces became a part of 


the Britiſh dominions. 


In taking any conſiſtent view of the ſubject 
propoſed, I find it impoſſible to draw an in- 
telligible diſtinction, as to the article of per- 
manent Or hereditary property, between a 
Zemindar and Talookdar -I know of none but 
magnitude. With regard to the judicial func- 
tions conveyed by the Sunnud (or Patent) of 


the imperial officers, there may ariſe a diffe- 


rence: ſince the Talookdars are generally, 
although 


[ #5 ] 
although not univerſally, ſubordinate to the 
Zemindars. But if a Talookdar takes out a 
Sunnud on his own account, ſo as to have his 


name entered in the records of the. fuperior 
government ; he is thenceforth confidered as 
independent of the Zemindar, and pays his 
revenue direct to the public treaſury. How- 
ever if every Talookdar were to take out a 
Sunnud, the provincial diviſions and juriſ- 
ditions would be broken, and the liſt of per- 
ſons paying direct to the public treaſury would 
be rendered ſo large, that hardly any number of 
collectors and accountants would be adequate 5 
to the increaſed perplexity of the current col- 
lections. The act paſſed in 1784 (cap. 25, 
ſet. 39) makes no diſtinction at all between 
them. I have examined, from atteſted copies 
now in my own poſſeſſion, the Sunnuds of a 
Zemindar, Talookdar, and Chowdhery; which 
latter, if I recolle& right, is conſidered in the 
modern practice of Bengal as the head of ſeve- 
ral Talookdaries united under one name ; and I 
find the tenor of them exactly the ſame. 
It 


[ 26 J 


It appears upon a reference to all the cor- 
reſpondence of the times, and is univerſally 
known, that when the dewanny of the three 
provinces was ceded to us, the country was 
diſtributed amongſt the Zemindars and Talook- 
dars, who paid a ſtipulated revenue by twelve 
inſtalments (a) to the ſovereign power, or its de- 
legates. They aſſembled at the capital in the be- 
ginning of every Bengal year (commencing in 
April) in order to complete their final payments, 
and make up their annual accounts ; to ſettle the 
diſcount to be charged upon their ſeveral remit- 
tances in various coins for the purpoſe of re- 
ducing them to one ftandard, or adjuſt their 
concerns with their bankers; to petition foi 
remifftions on account of ſtorms, drought, in- 


(a) It is mentioned in the Inſtitutes of Akber (vol. ii. 
article Bengal Subah) that the revenues were then paid by 
eight Lite, or inftalments. When it was altered to twelve, 
or upon what motives, I am uninformed. In many places I 
ſhould have thought the old mode more applicable, becauſe 
it is notorious, that the payments, allotted to the months 
which intervene between the great harveſts, are frequently 
made with borrowed money. 


undation, 
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undation, diſturbances, and ſuch like; to make 
their repreſentations of the ſtate, and occur- 
rences of their diſtricts: after all which they 
entered upon the collections of the new year; 
of which however they were not permitted to 
begin receiving the rents from their own farm- 
ers, till they had completely cloſed the accounts 
of the preceding year, ſo that they might not 
encroach upon the new rents, to make up the 
deficiency of the paſt. 


In many inſtances the Zemindars were left 
unmoleſted in their ſeveral diſtricts, and free 


from all check or interference. But when they 


were remiſs in their payments, officers of 
government were deputed under various titles, 
like the Canonicarii and Compulſores of the 
Roman revenue in the time of the emperors ; 


whoſe duty it was, to prevent any miſapplica- 
tion of the money collected by the Zemindar, 
and his agents diſperſed over every past of the 
country. For with them only reſted the whole 
buſineſs of letting the lands, keeping the ſub- 
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fidiary accounts, and collecting the rents from 
the villages: and they were, in all ordinary 
matters, independent of the interference of the 


ſuperior government. 


Increaſes were ſometimes made upon the 
former year's revenue: not, however, in con- 
ſequence of any local ſcrutiny or valuation of 
the reſources of any Zemindar; but by a rate- 
able aſſeſſment, called months, or 12th parts 
upon the former jummah, or ſtandard rent. 
They were levied for various purpoſes ; ſome- 
times public, ſometimes private; which it would 
be ſuperfluous now to exemplify : and in courſe 
of time, theſe proportionable aſſeſſments were 
gradually conſolidated into the eſtabliſhed rent 
of the Zemindar, who cleared himſelf by a 
repartition upon the cultivators, and ſubordinate 
landholders. | 


In a very few years after the Britiſh admi- 


niſtration had commenced, a principle was aſ- 


ſumed, that the ſtate had a right to the entire 


produce 
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produce of the land, leaving to the Zemindars 
certain allotments called Nankar, which have 
been probably ſuppoſed to be infinitely more 


conſiderable than they were. In conſequence, 
various inveſtigations were made into the 
meaſurement of the land and village accounts, 
to the great vexation of the Zemindars ; their 
diſtricts were afterwards let in farm to the 
higheſt bidder, and they were totally excluded, 
unleſs where they preſerved their power and 
poſſeſſion by collufion with a nominal farmer: 
and, in conſideration of their excluſion, a pen- 
ſion was allotted to them in ready money; not, 
as far as I can find, by any fixed proportion to 
the amount of revenue yielded by their Zemin- 
dary, but probably according to perſonal favor, 
or ſuppoſed ſituation in reſpect of family, re- 
ligious eſtabliſhments, or other circumſtances. 
In this I ſpeak of the greater Zemindars : for. 
to all the ſmaller ones, the allowance was fixed 
at one-tenth of the groſs produce, which has 
always been the eſtabliſhed rate in Bahar. At 
preſent the Zemindars are generally, and have 

been 
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been for ſome years paſt, reſtored to the poſſeſ- 
fion of their lands. 


I have thought it expedient, for the informa- 
tion of ſuch only as may not be particularly 
converſant in the hiſtory of Bengal affairs, to 
offer this ſuperficial ſketch of the ſituation in 
which we found the Zemindars, as inſtruments 
in the perception of the revenue ; and of the 
changes they have undergone. I purpoſely 
refrain from making any comments upon the 


minute parts which belong to it, or from 
examining what abuſes have ariſen in a govern- 
ment ſo conſtituted. Almoſt every article of 
the deſcription has been ſubject to various con- 
ſtructions in this country; and might certainly 
be fit matter for diſcuſſion in other points of 
view, but it would be unneceſſary to my pre- 
ſent deſign. I therefore proceed to the con- 
ſideration of the abſtract queſtion, whether the 
Zemindars were then, or ought now to be re- 
garded as perſons holding financial offices 
merely; or as enjoying a proprietory right to 

their 


% 


„* 
their lands; and whether that right was like- 
wiſe of an hereditary nature. 


That the ſubject is embarraſſed, as well as 
delicate, muſt be acknowledged. Some have 
inclined to conſider them as officers, others, as 
farmers of the revenue. But this ſeems to me 
cluding the difficulty, rather than ſolving it. 
For if the Zemindary be even an office, and 
ſuch office give poſſeſſion of land, which has 
by elaim or cuſtom defcended from father to 
ſon, or to collaterals, with other circumſtances 
incident to property, ſuch as mortgage, aliena- 
tion, bequeſt or adoption ; it is in reality a 
landed mheritance. 


But firſt, as to the term itſelf—from that, 


however, nothing concluſive can be drawn. 


Zxm1N fignifies ſimply LAND; and the adjunct 
DAR is an inflexion of the Perſian verb DAs n- 
TEN, to have, hold, poſſeſs, in any general ſenſe, 
without regard to mode, quality, or duration. 

Many 
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Many terms, implying poſſeſſion, are com- 


| pounded in a ſimilar manner, ſuch as, 


- Refalah-dar—The perſon who commands a 
troop of horſe. 


Rozinah- dar 


who enjoys a daily 
penſion. 


Ultumgah- dar who holds a grant 


of free land in per- 


petuity. 
who holds a religi- 


Eymah- dar 
ous endowment of 
land, granted to 
any particular ſect, 

ſociety, or family. 
who has a grant of 
land or rent, pre- 


* 


Jaghir- dar 


carious, conditi- 


onal, or perpetual. | 


Although the word is of Perfian etymology, 
the term is not known in the government of 


Perſia, This may not ſeem extraordinary to 
thoſe 


e 
thoſe who will conſider how readily any lan- 
| guage, that has an aptitude for forming com- 
pound words, inſinuates itſelf into a foreign 
country. The Perſian poſſeſſes that excellence. 
By a ſimilar mode of adoption, we expreſs in 
England a thouſand ſcientific and metaphyſical 
ideas, by artificial words of Greek etymology, 


which were never known at Athens or 
Corinth. 


I have never ſtudied the queſtion ſo as to 
enable me to decide with any certainty, at what 
period the Perſian language was introduced, 
either into the northern parts of India, or into 
Bengal. For it was not the language of the 
Moguls, but adopted by them. However, I 
think it probable, that it commenced in the 
former under the Ghiznian emperors, who 
were encouragers of letters, and who raiſed a 
powerful monarchy in the 11th and 12th cen- 
turies of the Chriſtian Ara, in the mountain- 
ous countries which lie between Perſia and 


J ndia. 
C In 
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In Bengal I conceive, that the Arabic pre- 
ceded the Perſian. In proof of which, I have 


now in my poſſeſſion filver coins of ſeveral of 


the Bengal kings, one indeed an Abiſſinian, 
but moſt of them natives of the country, who 
reigned towards the cloſe of the gth century of 
Mahomedaniſm, or the 15th of the Chriſtian 
Ara ; all in the Arabic language and character: 
whereas all the coins of the Mogul emperors, 
at leaſt ſince Akber, for I have ſeen none 
earlier, have been in the Perſian. From hence 
it is probable, that Talb may have been a 
more ancient term of landed tenure, than 
Zemindary : and from hence may have ariſen, 
in ſome degree, the number of Arabic words, 
which occur in the common language of the 
Mahomedans in Bengal. 


We muſt not expect to find the word 
Zemindar in the writings of the Arabian Law- 
giver Mahomed. * I agree likewite with Mr. 
Grant, that it is idle to refer it for confirma- 
tion and validity to the ancient Hindoo books 


of 


LW. 

of Juriſprudence. If thoſe writings have the 
antiquity aſcribed to them, which I believe is 
well founded; they were compoſed long before 
even the exiſtence of the modern Perfic. But 
there is reaſon to believe, that private property 
in land prevailed in India, under the Hindoo 
Rajahs, before it was ſubdued by Timur, and 


his ſucceſſors, or by the Mahomedan invaders 


who preceded the Timurean dynafty : and upon 
Zemindaries, conſidered as landed property, 
both the Mahomedan and Hindoo law are 


perfectly competent to decide. 


The import of Takokdar, compoſed of 
Arabic and Perſian, which is the other landed 
title I have mentioned, is ſtill leſs determinate : 
the original expreſſion having no reference either 
to land or property. The Arabic word Talk 
fignifies fimply attachment, connection, depen- 
dence. However, it is certain, that it is no 
new term in the language of Tenures ; becauſe 
it occurs perpetually in the enumeration of the 
diſtricts and ſub-diviſions of Bengal, contained 
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in the Inſtitutes of Akber, which were com- 
piled about two hundred years ago; and fre- 


quently, with a perſon's name annexed, as the 
Talook of Caſhinat, the Talook of Meheys 


the Headman, the Talook of Ahmed Khan, 


&c. This circumſtance ſeems peculiar to the 


province of Bengal. 


If I have been able to aſcertain rightly the 
titles of the Indian landholders in ancient 
times, they were called in Bengal, Buyan or 
Bhowmy (5) ; in the northern parts of India, 
Kirſan; in the provinces of Sind and Tattah, 


an extenſive tract of country ſituated upon the 
banks of the Indus, Soumergan and Simgan, 


(5) This term occurs in the Inſtitutes of Akber. I appre- 
hend it 1s now become obſolete in the low lands of Bengal. 
But it is ſtill uſed in that mountainous tract of ſome thouſand 
ſquare miles, lying between the Mahratta frontier, S. W. 
of Bengal, and the banks of the Ganges, near Rajehmehal : 
which is poſſeſſed by hereditary chieftains, and a numerous 
body of ſubordinate proprietors, and was never completely 
ſubdued by the Mahomedan government.—See Major 
Browne's curious deſcription of the Jungleterry Diſtricts. 


and 


KA 
and their ſovereigns, Fam (c). For even the 
title of Rajah does not ſeem to have been uni- 


verſal. What was the particular nature of the 
poſſeſſion of the ancient landholders, I believe 


it 1s impoſſible now to aſcertain. 


It muſt likewiſe be confeſſed, that neither 
the term of Zemindar or Talookdar is men- 


tioned in the Inſtitutes of Timur: although 


private poſſeſſions in land ſeem clearly to be 
acknowledged in that curious work, as a bar to 
the claims of the ſovereign. It teſtifies alſo 


the exiſtence of a permanent land revenue, and 


the hereditary deſcent of property (4). 
No 


(c) Feriſhteh's untranſlated hiſtory, book 8th. 

(4) I ordained, If the ſubjects were fatisfied with the old 
and eſtabliſhed taxes, that thoſe taxes ſhould be confirmed 
agreeably to the wiſhes of the ſubjects. ( Inflitutes of Timur, 
book 3, p. 363, tranſlated by Dr. White and Major Davy.) 
N. B. The term in the original is Jummab Kedim, and 
ought to be interpreted ancient rent or revenue. 

And that all ruined lands, which lay uncultivated, (if there 
were no owners to thoſe lands) ſhould be annexed to the 
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cal inquiry. I proceed therefore to conſider the 


= 


No material light ariſes from an etymologi- 


origin and nature of the poſſeſſion itſelf. At 
preſent every Zemindar, whatever be the mode 
of acquiring his land, holds it under a Sunnud, 
or patent from the government, in the Perſian 
language, minutely deſcribing the lands com- 
prized within his Zemindary : which diſtri- 
bution is never changed, unleſs in caſes of 
partition amongſt heirs, or purchaſe and ſale, 
although the Sunnud ought to be renewed upon 
every ſucceſſion, or alienation. I confeſs I 
have never been able to fix the period, when 
Zemindary Sunnuds were firſt iſſued by the 


Mogul government in their preſent tenor. 


The Bengal revenue committee in 1786 have 


entered on their conſultations, the form only 


crown. And if there were owners, and thoſe owners were 


reduced to diſtreſs ; I ordained, that the neceſſary ſupplies 


ſhould be granted to them, that they might cultivate their 
lands anew. Ibid. p. 369. 

And I commanded, that the property of the deceaſed 
ſhould be reſtored (more properly given) to the lawful heir. 


Ibid. p. 373- p 
OL 
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of one ſuppoſed to be granted in the reign of 
Akber, which began in 1555, and ended in 


1605. But there are no names to authenticate 
its originality : and there is reaſon to imagine, 
that thoſe gentlemen were miſled as to the 


authority of the inſtrument in queſtion. 


I rather incline to think, that they have not 
been in uſe much above a hundred years : and, 


perhaps, Mr. Grant has juſtly aſcribed their 


origin to the reign of Aurungzebe. This 


emperor may very probably have judged it ex- 
pedient, after the ſuppreſſion of the civil war 
in Bengal by the final defeat of his brother 
Sultan Shujah in 1660, and the ſubjection of 
the Deccan in 1687 ; to ifſue theſe patents of 
inveſtiture for the landholders, who had been 


faithful to his intereſt. It may be preſumed, 


that in general the former occupants were con- 
firmed in their poſſeſſion upon a ſettled tribute ; 
becauſe we do not find, although Aurungzebe 
was an enthuſiaſt for his own religion, that he 


made any diſpoſition of the conquered lands 


C 4 amongſt 


gave them altogether to the native Hindoos. 
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amongſt his own followers and adherents but 


For Mr. J. Sulivan ſays, in his judicious Ob- 
** {ervations upon the Sircar of Mazulipatam, 
printed in the year 1780, that “at his demiſe 
* in 1707, the whole country was poſſeſſed 
<< by the anceſtors of the preſent Zemindars: 
and that may be confidered, as the epocha, 
when the power and dominion of the Mogul 


emperor were at their higheſt pitch of glory. 


However, although theſe Sunnuds may not 
have been granted to landholders in the reign 
of Akber; and which I am the more diſpoſed 
to believe, becauſe I ſee no mention in the 
Ayin Akbery, or Inſtitutes of Akber, of judi- 
cial functions being veſted, as they have fince 


been, in any other than the regular officers of 
Mahomedan juriſprudence: yet there is no 
reaſon to infer, that Zemindars did not then 
exiſt. They are by no means overlooked in 
that moſt valuable repoſitory of Indian regula- 
tion and knowledge ; a tranſlation of which has 

been 
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been given to the world by Mr. Gladwin. For 
not only are they mentioned in the hiſtorical 
abſtract of various provinces, as entertaining 
conſiderable armies, with great extent of coun- 
try, and a large revenue (e): but moreover in 
my manuſcript copy of that work, which is a 
very fine one, I obſerve in the table of the 
meaſurement, revenue, forts, and military eſta- 
bliſhment of every Subah or province, there is 
a diſtinct column for the title Zemindars de- 
{cribing the religion and ſect of thoſe perſons 
in every ſubdiviſion of the country. This is 
evidence irrefragable, that the term of Zemin- 
dar was in uſe at the time, when that able 
conqueror made an aſſeſſment for his extenſive 
empire, and fixed the regulations for its future 
government. And what could be meant by 
Zemindars, but the occupants and proprietors 
of the land, in their ſeveral ranks, as we have 
ſeen them in the preſent period ? 


(e) See Gladwin's Inſtitutes of Akber, vol. ii. in the 


articles Bengal, Azmere, Guzerat, Berar, &c, 


I have 
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I have endeavored to examine this point 
more cloſely, by peruſing, in the original, a 
conſiderable part of the hiſtory of H indoſtan, 
by Mahomed Coſſim Feriſhteh ; who flouriſhed 
about the beginning of the 17th century, in 
the reign of Ichanghire, the ſon of Akber. 
Colonel Dowe, indeed has, in ſeveral inſtances 
introduced the word Zemindar in his tranſla- 
tion, where it does not occur in the original, 
particularly in deſcribing the ſevere regulations 
of Alla-ul-Dien Chilligi (or Alla II.) (/) in 
the year 1300, one of the Afghan princes, who 
reigned at Delhy before the invaſion of Timur. 
The hiſtorian ſpeaks of Mocuddems and Chow 
dries, who uſed to go abroad with a ſplendid 
retinue, dreſs in rich habits, and hunt like 
nobles ; and, excluſive of theſe, bears expreſs 
teſtimony to the exiſtence of private property 
in land, under the name of Milk or Milkyet. 
At preſent this very term is in uſe in Behar, 
to ſignify proprietory land aſſeſſed to the reve- 

) Dowe's Hiſtory of Hindoſtan, 2d edition, vol. i. 


p. 262. 
nue, 
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nue, too ſmall to be called a Zemindary, but 
in other reſpects ſynonymous. 


Feriſhteh himſelf, however, does continually 
employ the term of Zemindar in relating the 
tranſactions of the Afghan emperors, who pre- 
ſerved a tottering ſovereignty in India between 
the invaſion of Timur in the year 1397, and 
the conqueſt of the empire by Mahomed Baber 
about 1 30 years afterwards. And, that every 


one may be able to make his own comments, I 


will refer to three paſſages, and give literal 
tranſlations of them. The firſt is, when Timur 
eroſſed the Indus, and commenced his attack 
upon the dominions of the king of Delhy ; 
« Several of the Zemindars at the foot of the 
hills came thither, and did homage.” After- 
wards, in the reign of Mobarik Shah, A. D. 
1423, The king halted upon the banks of 
the Chytul; and, after levying a tribute 
6e according to the ancient rate, or cuſtom, 
* (ber Canoun Kedim) from the Zemindars 
* of that country, returned to Delhy in the 

| «© month 
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« month of Rajeb.” Again, in the reign of 
of his ſucceſſor Sultan Mahomed Shah (g), in 
the year 1438, the hiſtorian, ſpeaking of the 
diſtracted ſtate of affairs, ſays, the neighbour- 
« ing princes obſerving the depravity of the 
« emperor, entertained views upon his domi- 
% nions: and the tributary Zemindars ſeeing 
« the receiver of the tribute conduct himſelf 


e in ſuch a manner, withheld their revenue.” 


Upon this ſubject I have likewiſe endeavoured 
to obtain information from living authorities. 


In the courſe of my inquiries, I have found the 


Mahomedans very apt to aſſume a lofty tone, 
in ſpeaking of the rights of the emperor ; as if 


he was the diſpoſer of all property, and nothing 
was enjoyed by individuals, but through his in- 


dulgence. At the fame time no one of them 
ever meant to contend in earneſt, that the ſub- 


jet in the empire of Hindoſtan had nothing 
he could call his own; They would rather 


(g) Dawe, Vol. II. p. 43, 2d edit. 
have 


EO F - 
have brought a thouſand beautiful quotations 
from their poets, and anecdotes of the mild 
government of their ſovereigns, to contradict 
fo wild a ſuppoſition. Even as to the article 
of hereditary property in land, I do not remem- 


ber to have heard any one ſeriouſly deny it. 
To one in particular, a man of ſmall but inde- 
pendent fortune, poſſeſſed of extenſive learning, 
and a magiſtrate of unimpeached integrity, 
Mirza Mohſen, I formerly propoſed ſeveral 
queſtions in writing, without communication 
with any perſon whatſoever, upon the ſubject 


of Zemindars. The anſwers he gave me were 
the reſult of his reading and enquiry. They 
ſeemed ſatisfactory to me at the time: but I 


have never heretofore been at the trouble of 


tranſlating them. As they contain ſome curi- 
ous matter, and much found ſpeculation, I ſhall 


here preſent them for public peruſal. 


Queſtion 1. From what period has the 
term Zemindar been current in Hindoſtan ? 
| Was 


Was it before the irruptions of the Mahome - 


dans, or otherwiſe ? 


% Anſwer. As far as can be aſcertained from 
the narrations of hiſtory, it appears, that in 
times prior to the irruptions of the Mahome- 
dans, the Rajahs who held their reſidence at 
Delhy, and poſſeſſed the ſovereignty of Hin- 
doſtan, deputed officers to collect their revenues 
(Kheraje) who were called in the Indian lan- 
guage Choudheries. The word Zemindar is 
Perſian, and that language can have had no 
currency in the countries of India, until it was 
introduced by the people of Perſia. When the 
Emperor Shehab-ul-Dien Ghory conquered 
the empire of Hindoſtan (5), he left Sultan 
Cutub-ul-Dien to be his viceroy at Delhy, and 
adminiſter the government of Hindoftan. 
From that time, the cuſtoms and practices of 


the Mahomedans began gradually to be eſta- 


(5) This event took place towards the cloſe of the twelfth 
century. N. B. Kherije fignifies ſpecifically the tribute 
paid by a conquered country. 


bliſhed 
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bliſhed in India : their armies were ſent into 
the countries of the reduced Rajahs, under the 
command of Omrahs, in order to preſerve the 
conqueſt ; and lands were allotted to them to 
defray the expence. From hence aroſe the 
ſyſtem of Jaghiredarry, in Hindoſtan. But 
when theſe Omrah Jaghiredars had eſtabliſhed 
their own ſtrength, ſeveral of them rebelled 
againſt the imperial authority, and aſpired at 
the crown. Thus circumſtanced, the emperors, 
in order to obviate theſe miſchiefs, thought it 
would be more politic to commit the manage- 
ment of the country to the native Hindoos, 
who had moſt diſtinguiſhed themſelves by the 
readineſs and conftancy of their obedience to 


the ſovereign power. 


* In purſuance of this plan, diſtricts were al- 
lotted to numbers of them under a reaſonable 
revenue, (Jummah Monäſib) which they were 
required to pay in money to the governors of 
the provinces, deputed from the emperor. 


And in caſe any one of the Omrahs, or provin- 
4 cial 
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cial governors, ſhould ſwerve from his allegi- 
ance ; the Zemindars of that country were to 
exert themſelves in ſuch a manner, as ſhould 
check rebellion, and reſtore good government. 
For this purpoſe, grants of Zemindary were 


ſeverally conferred upon ſuch of the Hindoos, 
as were obedient ; deſcribing their apportion- 
ment of the country : and every perſon, who 
had received a grant under the authority of the 
crown, was thereby fully inveſted with the 
functions of Zemindar. The Zemindar has a 


pre-eminence over a Chowdhery in three re- 


ſpects, which will be ſpecified in another arti- 
cle. 'The Chowdhery, under the ſovereignty 
of the Rajahs, had no concern in the adminiſ- 
tration of the country, which has become the 
cuſtom under the imperial government. Their 
buſineſs was fimply to collect the eſtabliſhed 
revenue (Zer Mokerrery). .- 


Queſtion 2. Who were the perſons in actual 
poſſeſſion of the lands of Bengal, at the time 


that 
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that country was finally reduced to the 2 
of the Emperor Akber ? 


Anſwer. © There is no book to be found, 
relating ſpecifically to the affairs of Zemindars, 


by which it can be aſcertained, what were the 
names of the Zemindars in king Akber's reign : 
and when there was no particular reaſon to re- 
quire it, hiſtorians have not recorded them. 
However, according to information, which does 
not leave much room for doubt, being matter 
of common report and obſervation ; the de- 
ſcendants of ſeveral Zemindars, who had been 
in that office (i) before the time of Akber, and 
continued ſo under his reign, are to this day 
firmly eſtabliſhed upon their ancient Zemin- 
daries. Others of them, through the viciſſi- 
tudes of fortune, and the intrigues of their 


ſervants, have fallen from their foundation, 


(i) I uſe the word office for the Perſian Khidmut, becauſe 
it has been uſually ſo conſtrued, and much ſtreſs has been 
id upon it. This will be examined hereafter. 
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and their poſſeſſions have paſſed into other 
hands. 


J have underſtood that there were twelve 
Bhuyan, who had poſſeſſion of all Bengal. 
Five of them, who enjoyed the Zemindaries 
of Dacca, commonly called Jehanghirenugger, 


were as follows : 


Eyſa Khan and Maſund Ally, Zemindars 
of Keſrapore, &c. 

Gunderp Roy, Zemindar of Pergunnah 
Chunderdeep, &c. 

7 Luckken Manik, Zemindar of Pergunnah 
Beluah, &c. 

Chaud Roy and Kydar Roy, Zemindars of 
Pergunnah Bickrampore, &c. 

| Jona Ghazy, Zemindar of Chand Pertib, &c. 


The reſt, whoſe Zemindarries were ſituated 
| in the diſtrict of Jajah (4), now called Mor- 

ſhedabad, 
(+) Anciently Bengal was divided into three diſtricts z 


Luknouty, N. of Morſhedabad ; Sonargam, near Dacca ; 
and 


31 
ſhedabad, I have not been able to aſcertain, 
on account of the diſtance of my ſituation.— 
The Zemindarries of the preſent period are of 


three ſorts; Jungulboory, Intekaly, and Ahe- 
 kimy. 


* 1. Fungulboory (clearing of waſte) is a tract 
of land, which, having gone to decay, and be- 
come incapable of producing the amount of the 
royal revenue, (Jummah Padſhahy) has been 
reſtored to proſperity by the diligence and in- 
duſtry of another perſon; who has thereby 


re-eſtabliſhed the revenue of the crown 
(Kherije). Such is the Zemindary of Serayel, 
&c. 


« 2. Intekäly (transfer) is land in a good ſtate 
of cultivation, and productive to the amount 
of the revenue; yet, on account of the neglect 
of the incumbent, or for want of heirs to the 


and Satgam, near Calcutta. I have obſerved ſeveral paſ- 


ſages in Feriſhteh's hiſtory, which ſpeak of two only; 
Bengallah and Luknouty. 
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land, another perſon has with the permiſſion 
of the emperor, or of the government delegated 


by him, obtained a Sunnud for the office in 


his own name. Such is the Zemindary of the 


Pergunnah Buldakhil, &c. 


* 3. Ahekamy (by order or authority) is, 
When, notwithſtanding the diligence of the 
Zemindar in the duties of his ſtation, the 
officers about the perſon of the prince, who are 
employed in the affairs of the Zemindars, have, 


upon intereſted motives, obtained orders for 


Zemindarries to be granted them in their own 
names. Such is the Zemindary of Rajah 
Luckinarain ; and this mode has taken place 


in latter times. 


Queſtion 3. In the Dewanny Sunnuds a 
Zemindary is ſtiled an office (Khidmut) : and 
an office is dependent upon the pleaſure of the 
employer. But at preſent the children of a 
Zemindar take poſſeſſion of the land enjoyed by 


their father and grandfather, as an inheritance. 
How 


tt 1 
How long has this rule of inheritance in Ze- 
mindarries prevailed ? and by what means has 
it been eſtabliſhed ? 


Anſwer. © The reaſon for calling the Zemin- 
dary an office in the Dewanny Sunnud, is this. 
The Zemindars are commiſſioned on the part 
of the ſovereign, for three duties. Firſt, the 
preſervation and defence of their reſpective 
boundaries from traitors and inſurgents ; 
Secondly, the tranquillity of the ſubjects, the 
abundance of cultivators, and increaſe of his 
revenue (/). Thirdly, the puniſhment of thieves 


and 


(1) It muſt not be underſtood, however, from this ex- 
preſſion of Mirza Mohſin, that the Zemindars are really 
bound to anſwer to the ſovereign for the benefits, which may 
occaſionally ariſe from an increaſe of cultivation, beyond the 
quantity eſtimated in the aſſeſſment upon which their 
revenue may have been fixed. At leaſt the Sunnud con- 
veys no ſuch obligation. It muſt therefore be con- 
ſtrued to ſignify only, as matter of general argument, that 
the increaſed proſperity of a country will eventually benefit 


the revenue and reſources of the ſovereign. The ordination 
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and robbers, the prevention of crimes, and the 


deſtruction of highwaymen. The accompliſh- 
ment of theſe objects is conſidered in the royal 


grant, as the diſcharge of office to the ſovereign ; 
and on that account the word office (Khidmut) 
is employed in the Dewanny Sunnud for a 
Zemindary. 


It was a rule in the times of the ancient 
emperors, that, when any of the Zemindars 
died, their effects and property were ſequeſtered 
by the government. After which, in conſide- 
ration of the rights of long ſervice, which is 
incumbent on ſovercigns, and elevates the dig- 
nity of the employer; Sunnuds for the office of 
Zemindary were granted to the children of the 


deceaſed Zemindar: and no other perſon was 
accepted, becauſe the inhabitants could never 


of the Sunnud is to this effect. © Let him encourage the 


« body of the Ryots in ſuch a manner that ſigns of an in- 
« creaſed cultivation and improvement of the country may 
« daily appear.” Ap. No. I. and II. There is no clauſe that 
preſcribes an annual valuation of the revenue. 


feel 
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feel for any ſtranger the attachment and affection, 
which they naturally entertain for the family of 
their Zemindar ; and would have been afflicted 
if any other had been put over them. For this 
reaſon, the emperors, conſidering it as a means 


of conciliating the minds of the people; gra- 
ciouſly fixed and confirmed the children of the 
deceaſed Zemindar in the office of their fathers 
and grandfathers, by iſſuing new ſunnuds to 
transfer the poſſeſſion to them. 


At preſent, that the children of a Zemindar 
take to the land poſſeſſed by their fathers and 


grandfathers, as an inheritance; it is done upon 
the ſtrength of the ancient cuſtom and inſtitu- 
tions; according to which the Zemindary of 
the father was transferred by Sunnud to the ſon. 
If the office of Zemindarry, in the nature of 
other offices, were limited to the life of the in- 
cumbents, they would never have exerted them- 
ſelves to promote the improvement and proſpe- 
rity of the country. Nor would the population 
and revenue have been advanced, as they are 
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now, from what they were in former times. 


But when the emperors thought it politic, upon 
the deceaſe of a Zemindar, to continue the 
office of Zemindarry to his children ; the Ze- 
mindars, on their part, felt a confidence and 
ſatisfaction in diſcharging the duties of their 
ſituation, and always employed their ſtrenuous 


endeavours to promote the proſperity of their 
diſtricts. 


« Such has been the progreſſion of the general 

rule of inheritance in Zemindarries. With re- 
| gard to one ſpecies indeed, the Jungulboory ; it 
is conformable to the holy law, and to common 
practice, that perſons ſhould gain an hereditary 
Zemindarry in land, which they have cleared 
from waſte, under the encouragement of the 
prince, and brought into a ſtate of eultivation, 
fo as to produce the full revenue of government: 
and the children of ſuch perſons have a decided 
right to hereditary poſſeſſion; which both anci- 
ent and modern ſovereigns have recognized. 


But as to the other Zemindarries, ſtiled Intekbly 
and 


1 
and Ahekamy, before explained in the ſecond 
article; which the poſſeſſors have received in a 
ſtate of perfect cultivatzon, effected by the in- 
duſtry of others; although their children alfo 
have claimed an hereditary right in theſe Ze- 
mindarries, like thoſe of the ſort called Jungul- 
boory ; and, upon the ſtrength of ancient prac- 
tice, have poſſeſſed the Zemindarries of their 


anceſtors upon a ſimilar footing : yet the holy 


law does not of itſelf annex to theſe any here- 
ditary title. The renewal of the Sunnud from 
perſon to perſon is an argument againſt the in- 
heritance byright.—This muſt therefore depend 
upon the prince, and the actual government of 
the country.” 


I have given the ſentiments of this learned 
Mahomedan at length, and in a pretty cloſe 


tranſlation; becauſe they ſeem to delineate with 
great appearance of probability the origin of 
many of the Zemindarries; the courſe by which 
they have all become hereditary; and the ſtrict 
conſtruction of the Mahomedan law, which 

declares 


. 


declares one ſpecies to be hereditary, even inde- 
pendent of the ſovereign; leaving the others 
ſubject to the courſe of uſage, or the arrange 


ments of municipal law. However, without 


entering minutely into this article, it is ſufficient 
for me to ſay, that neither the expreſs law of 
the Koran, nor the doctrine of its commenta- 


tors, is by any means unfavourable to the exiſt- 


ence of hereditary property in land. On the 
contrary, they declare, that the tribute only be- 
longs to the king, when the land has any pro- 


prietor. 


In peruſing the opinions of Mirza Mohſin, or 
any other perſon, concerning the Indian ſyſtem 
of government; it ſhould be remembered, that 
Bengal has not uniformly belonged to the em- 
pire of Hindoſtan: but has, for the moſt part, 
been in a ſtate of independent ſovereignty, held 
And it is a cu- 
rious circumitance, that one of them was found- 
ed about the year of Chriſt 1328 a Hindoo 
Zemindar of the name of Kans ; whoſe ſon 


after- 


by various dynaſties of kings. 
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afterwards embracing the Mahomedan faith, 
took the name and ſtile of Sultan Jelalul-Dien, 
under which he reigned ſeventeen years; and 
his grandſon Sultan Ahmed, ſixteen years; all 
of them much beloved by the inhabitants. 
Bengal muſt therefore be ſuppoſed to have had 
its own peculiar cuſtoms and uſages. My 
friend Mr. Orme, in his excellent and admired 
Hiſtory of the Tranſactions of the Britiſh 
Nation in Hindoſtan, quotes an inſtance in 
1494, of *© Sultan alla ul Dien, as Mo- 
„ narch of Bengal, making peace on equal 
* terms with Sultan Secunder, emperor of 
«© Delhy ().“ And as late as the year 
1528, it was ſo far a ſovereign ſtate, that 
the Mogul emperor Mahomed Bäber, father of 
Homayon, who ten years afterwards took a 
temporary poſſeſſion of it in perſon, was induced 
by a mere prelent of curious articles, not even a 
tribute in money, to put off his intended inva- 
ſion, and to enter into a treaty of peace with 


4 
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( Orme's Hiſtory, Book VI. 
Neſebe- 
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Neſebe-Shah king of Bengal. I draw theſe 


anecdotes from the untranſlated Provincial Hiſ- 
tories of Mahomed Coſſim Feriſhteh. 


It ſeems to me to reſult indiſputably from the 
deductions of hiſtory contained in the foregoing 
pages, that Zemindars, as perſons poſſeſſing 
land either in their own right, or by ſucceſſive 
renovation of grant, are of conſiderable, perhaps 
of high antiquity, but that the preſent Sunnud, 
upon which only their title to this land has 
generally been ſuppoſed to reſt, is of compara- 
tively modern inſtitution. So that, whether 
the Sunnud now in uſe commenced. under the 
_ reign of Akber, or that of Aurungzebe; I truſt 
J ſhall not be thought preſumptuous in con- 
tending, that the Zemindary property exiſted in- 
dependant of the Sunnud, and was not, at leaſt 
not within any aſcertainable period, created by 
it. However, although it did not create, the 
Sunnud may have confirmed the property. Ju- 
dicial functions may have been ſuperadded by it. 
After a recent conqueſt, it might be prudent 


for 
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for the conqueror, and fafe for the proprietor ; 
- to receive a charter of confirmation. Or the 
lands of perſons who had been engaged in re- 
bellion, having been ſequeſtered and ſeized by 
the rightful, or what is in effect the ſame thing, 
the ſucceſsful party; which is the practice of all 
nations under every deſcription, with more or 
leſs of ceremonial proceſs : they might be ad- 
ded to the diſtricts of ſome faithful adherent, 
and a charter would then become neceſſary to 


eſtabliſh the new proprietor upon the excluſion 
of the former. Or it might be expedient in 
the caſe of acquiſition by purchaſe, to confirm 
in like manner the poſſeſſion of the purchaſer. 


In ſtating theſe caſes hypothetically, I con- 


ceive, that I really deſcribe by analogy, the oc- 
currences of our own country, at thoſe unhappy 
periods of our hiſtory, when the contentions of 
the royal houſes produced continual revolutions 
in the kingdom; and of all other nations under 
fimilar circumſtances. Large tracts of land in 
England and Wales were ſo conveyed by charter 


from 
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from the ſucceſsful competitor : and the titles 


of the preſent owners are deduced from them. 


The deſcription will equally apply, with a change 
of terms only, to. explain the origin, enlarge- 


ment and conſolidation of ſeveral of the great 
Zemindarries of Bengal. 


The Sunnud now in uſe, of which it will be 
proper to take ſome farther notice, has been in- 
ſerted in numberleſs publications; ſimilar in 
ſubſtance, although differently tranſlated. For 
the greater caſe of reference to thoſe who may 
with to examine it, I have annexed two ſpeci- 
mens in the Appendix : (No. I.) that, which 
was granted by the Nabob Jaffier Ally Khan to 


the Engliſh Eaſt India Company in the year 


1757, for the twenty-four pergunnahs near 
Calcutta, taken on Mr. Verelſt's authority from 
his View of the State and Government of Bengal; 


(and No. II.) tranſlation of a Sunnud to Chitun 


Sing, grandſon of the deceaſed Zemindar, for 


the Zemindary of Biſhenpore, entered upon the 
conſulta- 
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conſultations of the Bengal revenue committee 
in 1786. 


This inſtrument certainly does not, on the 
face of it, convey an hereditary tenure : and in 
addition to this negative proof, it was required, 
as I have obſerved before, that, upon every 
ſucceſſion or alienation, the grant ſhould be re- 
newed. In the one inſtance, however, that re- 
quiſition was null, as far as regards ſucceſſion 
at leaſt, becauſe a grant to a corporate body 
neceſſarily became perpetual. The fame per- 
petuity neceſſarily attached upon the grant given 
by the emperor Furrukſere in 1717. Even in 
ordinary caſes, the rule of renewal was not in- 
variably followed: as Zemindarries were ſome- 
times taken in the name of a ſon, or other re- 
lation (2); ſometimes in a fictitious name com- 
poſed in an anagram, to comprehend certain 


family deſcriptions, or fortunate words, or num- 


() An inſtance of this occurs in the Buldakal Sunnud 
mentioned in page 79, and another in the purchaſe made by 


the Soubahdar Jaffer Khan, hereafter-mentioned, 
bers. 
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bers: And if the authority of the incumbent 
went on proſperouſly in the diſtrict, he was 
glad to elude the payment of fees to the 
imperial officers, which were formerly very 


heavy, although they have been conſiderably 


reduced under the Britiſh adminiſtration. 


However, when there was a new Sunnud to 
be taken out, there ſeems no reaſon to believe, 
that it was ſolicited as a new appointment, or 
delegation to be granted, or refuſed, at the ca- 
price of the vice- regal officers; but a confirma- 
tion of the poſſeſſion, never withheld from the 
heir of the deceaſed Zemindar ; provided there 
lay no objection againſt him, ſuch as might 
render him an unfit perſon to be entruſted 
with power, on account of diſloyalty, profligacy, 
inſanity, or ſuch like. How far this diſcretion 

might under a corrupt adminiſtration, give the 
means of extorting preſents from the Zemin- 


dars, is a queſtion of another nature. 


To ſhew the manner in which the applica- 
tion was formerly made for a new Sunnud, 


and 
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and the meaſures purſued upon it; I ſubjoin in 
the Appendix (No. HI.) a minute deſcription of 


this procedure drawn out by Bode Mull, one of 
the ableſt and beſt informed of the native exche- 


quer officers ; and which I receive through the 
favor of Mr. Shore, lately a Member of the 
council-general of India, whoſe name will long 
be revered in Bengal, for the abilities he has 
diſplayed there, and the integrity, with which 
he has devoted them to the public ſervice. 


The bare power, under any circumſtances 
that can be imagined, of refuſing to the heir a 
confirmation in the land of his anceſtor, may 
be urged as an impeachment of the right of 
inheritance. And it certainly does put the 
right upon a leſs ſecure footing, than an Engliſh 
fee ſimple. But when it is conſidered, that 
many of the Zemindars poſſeſſed extenſive tracts 


of country, with great ſubſerviency in the in- 


habitants ; which gave them more power, than 
many of the principalities of Germany : that 
the ſovereign was to place his chief reliance 


= - | upon 
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upon the Zemindar for the cultivation of his 
diſtrict, which is an object of high importance 
to every government under heaven (o); for the 
ſecurity and promotion of commerce ; the fafety 
of travellers; the general proſperity of the 
country; and for the realization of the revenue, 
which in India ariſes principally from the land: 
—under all theſe circumſtances, I fay, it was 
not very extraordinary, that the ſovereign ſhould 
preſerve ſome means of knowing the character 
and capacity of the perſon, by whom ſuch con- 


ſequential powers were to be executed. 


() This principle was ſtrongly inculcated, even by the 
Tartar conqueror Timur; who, although he - perſuaded 
himſelf, that he was gloriouſly born but for the reduction of 
kingdoms, and obtainment of empire; and that he was « by the 
« Almighty evidently appointed the reſtorer and promoter 
« of the faith of Iſlam:“ yet felt the real policy of encouraging 
agriculture, and protecting the meaneſt ſubjects as the inſtru- 


ments of internal wealth. © For the ruin of the ſubject,“ 


ſays he, “ cauſeth diminution of the imperial treaſures ; and 


« a diminution of the imperial treaſures effecteth the diſper- 


« fjon of the troops; and the diſperſion of the troops pro- 


c duceth the extinction of the imperial power.“ See Inſti- 


tutes of Timur, p. 182. 261. 361, &c. 


This 
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This requiſition would naturally be enforced 
to the utmoſt by the officers of the government, 
on account of the fine payable to the exchequer, 
and the fees accruing to themſelves. But, as 
theſe were fixed and regular, and noted upon 
the back of the Sunnud itſelf; and as the Sun- 
nud was granted, generally ſpeaking, as a thing 
of courſe, to the heirs natural or adopted of the 
deceaſed Zemindar: I cannot conceive, that 
there is any thing in this tranſaction, materially 
to impeach the deſcendible quality of the Ze- 
mindary. | 


As an illuſtration of my own opinion, I have 
given in the Appendix (No. IV.) the copy of a 
paper delivered to the Bengal revenue commit- 
tee in 1786 ; whoſe proceedings upon this ſub- 
ject I ſhould not have noticed at all, had they 
not been quoted and brought in aid of his own 
arguments by Mr. Grant. It contains an ac- 
count of the origin and progreſſive increaſe of 
the four principal Zemindarries in Bengal. 
Perhaps ſome of the dates aſſigned may not be 
Ea preciſely 


; 
: 
: 
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preciſely correct. But that is of little conſe- 
quence ; as I produce it merely to ſupport my 
general poſition, that the principle of hereditary 
deſcent in the Zemindars has been admitted by 
all the ruling princes in Bengal : and I have the 
leſs ſcruple in producing it upon this occafion, 
becauſe it was conſidered by that board, as 
tending rather to weaken the rights of the Ze- 
mindars to an hereditary poſſeſſion. 


Living as we do, by the bleſſing of Heaven, 
under a ſettled government, ſecure from foreign 


attack, diſputed ſucceſſion, or internal commo- 


tions; and with a landed intereſt, which feels 


its own ſafety in the ſafety of the crown; we 
do not eaſily bring ourſelves to conceive, that 


any reſtraint can be neceſſary upon the deſcent, 


or alienation of landed property. But in tur- 


bulent times it is otherwiſe. Even the bold 
Barons of England, when they preſented their 
claims to king John, which ended in the grant 
of magna charta ; did not demand the privilege 
of diſpoſing. of their property to any perſons 

what- 
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whatſoever, without reſtraint or exception ; but 


only © in favor of their relations, and their 
« daughters, ſiſters, and nieces, to any body but 

*© who was the king's enemy (p).” I do not 
' ſee, that any greater power is reſerved by the 
Indian ſyſtem, in the renovation of the Zemin- 


dary grants. 


Even rebellion itſelf, which in our own. 
country was conſtantly interpreted after the 
Norman conqueſt, to put an end to inheritance, 
(2) was not applied with the ſame rigor, under 
the Mogul emperors. For when the old Ze- 


(p) Carte's Hiſtory of England, Vol. I. p. $29. 


(4) One of theſe conſequences (of the conqueror's 
ſeignory as feudal lord) was the eſcheat on the failure 
of heirs, either by there being none, or by the blood being 
corrupted by the commiſſion of felony, which in law amount- 


ed to the ſame thing; as no ſon, uncle, nephew or couſin 
could by law claim as heir by deſcent to a perſon attainted. 


For the legal blood, the title to the inheritance, failed in him, 
the laſt poſſeſſor, by the breach of his fealty. 
Lectures on the Laws of England, Lect. XLIII. 


E 3 mindar 


Sulivan's 
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mindar was diſpoſſeſſed, or even put to death 


for crimes againſt the ſtate ; or his Zemindary 
eſcheated for want of heirs ; the land was not 
taken by government, and given to tenants 
capite, as they were called in England under the 
maxim introduced by king John, “that he 


* held the land in right of his crown, as it was 


La) 


e originally derived from thence, and conſe- 


* 


* 


quently that the tenants of the former lord, 


* 


inſtead of intermediate became immediate te- 
© nants of the crown ().“ But the land, 
with its former diviſions, and I believe the ſame 
rent, was granted to a new Zemindar, with ex- 
actly the ſame tenure and juriſdiction as the 
preceding incumbent. The inferior proprie- 


tors and tenants of the Zemindary paſſed over 


to the new Zemindar, without any alteration ; 

i unlike thoſe of an cſ{cheated Engliſh lordſhip, 

I! | who were thrown into a much worſe ſtate by 
being conſidered as tenants ih capite (r). 


[| (r) Sulivan's Lectures on the Laws of 6— _ 
ſtone's Comment. B. II. c. 5. 


The 
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The paper above-mentioned (No. IV.) will 
prove the truth of theſe obſervations. As to 
rebellion and crimes againſt the ſtate, ſee in the 
diſtrict of Burdwan ;—the prince Azim ul 
Shan, who had been deputed by his grandfather 
Aurungzebe to ſuppreſs the rebellion headed hy 
Kiſhen Ram the Zemindar of Burdwan, actually 
reſtored his ſon Juggat Ram to the Zemindary, 
after the father had been killed in the troubles. 
So little was the family diſgraced, or incapaci- 
tated, that other diſtricts were added to its juriſ- 
diction, and Rajah Teeje Chund, the preſent 
Zemindar of Burdwan, and firſt in Bengal, is 
the deſcendant of that Juggat Ram. There 
are other inſtances, which I need not parti- 
cularize. 


Then, as to the puniſhment of death, and 
the practice of purchaſe, look to the diſtrict of 
Nuddeah ; where the Zemindar Ram Chund 
was put to death for revolting againſt the 
government; but his younger brother Ram 


Jewan was admitted to the Zemindary. His 


_ eldeſt ſon and ſucceſſor Ragooram greatly en- 
E 4 larged 
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larged his poſſeſſions by purchaſes, which he 
made between the Bengal years 1127 and 
1134, or A. D. 1720 and 1727. And, after 
holding his Zemindary for nine years, was fuc- 
ceeded by his ſon Kiſhen Chund ; who added 
more purchaſes, enjoyed the Zemindary for 
the long period of fifty three years, and then 
reſigned it to his ſon. 


In Denagepore, we ſee a regular deſcent, firſt, 
to a daughter's ſon ; next, to his ſon ; then, to 
three ſons ſucceſſively; neither of whom leavin g 
any iſſue, the youngeſt adopted a relation, who 
continued for forty years, and died in 1725-6. 
This line alſo failed; and the laſt of the family 
adopted a ſon, who is the preſent Zemindar. 


On the article of Eſcheat for want of heirs, 
failure in the revenue, or commiſſion of crimes, 
a variety of inſtances occurs throughout the 
ſame paper, particularly in the diſtricts of Raje- 
ſhahy : in every one of which the land was 
given to a new Zemindar, not reſumed by go- 


Ver nment, 


0" 
vernment, and converted into Demeſne lands, 
as appertaining to the crown. 


I have ſlightly touched upon the origin and 
nature of tenants in capite in England, becauſe 
Mr. Grant has, from I know not what analogy, 
applied that forced and technical denomination 
to the Ryots of Bengal: who, he ſays, are 
« the huſbandmen and peaſantry,” and . that 


* they hold directly of the prince by imme- 


% morial uſage, as perpetual tenants in capite, 
c.“ It appears to me, that my tenants or 
his might with equal propriety be called tenants 
in capite to the king. So by a converſion of 
terms, the tenants of every man's eſtate in 
Great Britain are certainly Ryofs to the king, 
but not his tenants in capite. For the Arabic 


word Rayet, or Ryot, ſtrictly means no more 


than ſubject: and its plural Radya, which 
is the term moſtly uſed in acts of govern- 
ment or political diſquifitions, fignifies in a 
collective ſenſe the people, or ſubjefts; ap- 
plyin g however more particularly to the inferior 

| claſſes, 
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claſſes, but not neceſſarily cultivators, nor any 


tenants at all to the king, or any other perton. 
It would have too great an air of pedantry, if 
I were to load the page with Arabic or Perfian 


quotations, in order to prove that this is the 
true conſtruction, 


When cultivators are ſpecifically intended, 
they are generally deſcribed by the word Mozdra, 
from the Arabic Radix Zerra, ſowing ſeed, 
and its derivative noun of place Mezra, a field 
ſown or prepared for ſowing. That theſe are 
not convertible terms, is proved by their being 
frequently mentioned with appropriate mean- 
ings in the fame ſentence, and in the addreſs 
at the head of the Zemindary Sunnuds, always 
together, Radyab u Mozara-an, (with the ad- 
dition of a Perſian plural) ſubje&s and cultiva- 
tors. In the tranſlation of this inſtrument 
(Appendix, No. I.) which, I obſerve, is the 
very fame as that adopted by Mr. Grant, theſe 
words have been conſtrued inhabitants and 
 huſbandmen.” So that I muſt confeſs I am 
perfectiy 


3 

perfectly at a loſs where to diſcover the grounds, 
upon which Mr. Grant and others have aſcribed 
to the common title of Ryot peculiar rights and 
immunities; or any other, than thoſe which 
belong, under every rational ſyſtem of govern- 
ment, to the ſubject, who conforms himſelf to 
the laws. 


As to the mode, privileges, or conditions 
of the real tenants, not taking the term ac- 
cording to the uſe of it in the Englith law of 
tenures, which ſuppoſes all property to be 


holden of ſome ſuperior or lord; but in the 
more limited and ordinary acceptation of renters, 
farmers, and cultivators: my inquiries have 
led me to think they are various, according to 
the ſettled uſage of any diſtrict or village, or 
according to the agreements made, either for a 
term of years, or upon a leaſe running from 
year to year, for a fixed average rent, or a par- 
ticular rent upon each harveſt ; and, in ſhort, 
under a diverſity of titles and deſcriptions, 
which it would be tireſome to particularize : 
but, 


Et 1 
but with no poſitive right, that I could ever 
aſcertain, of keeping the land againſt the will 


and approbation of the immediate ſuperior, 
who holds the permanent poſſeſſion of the 
property. Whether any continuance of uſage 
may have been converted into a right, as in 
the Town of Calcutta, I cannot poſitively fay. 
It is not general, nor 1s it to be wiſhed. 
Prudence may dictate the cuſtom of not chang- 
ing the tenants, but would not, I think, pre- 
ſcribe the law. 


I annex alſo in the Appendix (No. V.) the 
tranſlations of deeds of ſale for a ſmall Talook 
near Calcutta, from Chriſhnoram Sing to Sri 
Ram Roy and h:; paſterity, dated in the year 
1715, Which has ever ſince been enjoyed by 
his family: and (No. VI.) a ſketch of the 
family and ſucceſſion of the Zemindar of a 
divifion (+3ths) of a ſmall Zemindary in Dacca, 


which was again ſubdivided either by the poſ- 


ſeſſor, or after his deceaſe, between his two 
fons, whoſe deſcendants have continued to 


enjoy 


1 

enjoy the property for five ſucceſſions. Thou- 
ſands of ſuch inſtances might be found; but I 
produce theſe two, which I have in my hands 
by mere accident, as tending ſtrongly to corro- 
borate the account of the four large Zemin- 
darries; and jointly with that, to prove in- 
conteſtably, that the rules of inheritance, adop- 
tion, partition, and fale, | have operated in the 
great and ſmall tenures of Bengal during the 
progreſs of this century; a period crouded with 
invaſions, rebellions, civil war, and uſurpations, 
which muſt naturally diſturb the regular deſcent 


of property. 


It can never be maintained, either from the 
hiſtories or traditions of Bengal, or from the 
anecdotes of the ſeveral families who now poſ- 
ſeſs the lands, that the Zemindars have been 
ever diſplaced at the whim of the reigning 
prince, or his miniſters, as is practiſed all the 


world over with regard to official nominations ; 


nor that they needed confirmation at every 
ſucceſſion of an emperor, or appointment of 
= 
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his provincial viceroy : nor that they have been 
liable to deprivation, except for crimes real or 
alledged, failure of revenue, rebellion, public 
robberies, or ſuch acts of atrocity, as would 
even in free countries ſubje a perſon to at- 


tainder and outlawry. Since the Britiſh go- 

vernment has taken place, now twenty-five 

years, I believe no Zemindar has loſt his in- 

heritance, but for failure of revenue, or upon 
Judicial proceſs for private debt. With regard 
to preceding periods, I ſpeak only as to the 
general practice. For in forming a government 
for our poſſeſſions in India, we muſt not take 
as our precedents, the ſolitary examples of 
tyrants and uſurpers; but, where we find no 
written law, ſhould endeavor to make that /aw 
hereafter, which has been known as ge under 
the beſt of the native princes. 


Mr. Grant has given in his Appendix an 
inſtance of a Sunnud, granted to one perſon, 
on the d:/m/fion of another, from the Zemin- 
dary. Upon this I ſhall only remark ; firſt, 

that 
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that the original expreſſion, which he has in- 


terpreted di/niffon, ought to have been given, 
and accurately examined ; ſecondly, that all the 
changes, ſtated to have been made between the 
parties, are ſubſequent to the Company's admi- 


niſtration, and therefore furniſh no decifive teſt 


of ancient practice; and thirdly, that, be the 
matter how it may, even theſe changes were 


preceded by various judicial proceedings upon 


to be given at length, to enable us to form any 


juſt inference from the whole. 


I have now before me an atteſted copy of an 


original Zemindary Sunnud, granted by No- 


waziſh Mahomed Khan, Dewan of Bengal, in 
purſuance of the ſign manual of Aliverdy Khan 


the Soubahdar, in the Bengal year 1152, about 
A.D. 1747; which was given by him to a 


petition in the following terms, that Aſſud 


„ Ullah and Futteh Ally, who had formerly 
obtained a Sunnud for the diſtrict in queſ- 
4 tion, had failed in the punctual payment of 


«© their 


the queſtion of right: which proceedings ought 


; 
/ 
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their revenue, and from their neglect the Per- 
«« gunnah had gone to ruin: that Mahomed 
&« Ibrahim, who had of old a claim to the Ze- 
te mindary, ſolicited a Sunnud in the names of 
* his ſons Mahomed Ally and Bakir Ally.“ 
The claim was allowed according to the peti- 
tion, and the Sunnud given. This Pergunnah 
pays about 20,0001. per annum, and the family 
is ſtill in poſſeſſion. Here is a reſtitution of a 
Zemindary, granted even by a uſurper upon a 
claim of right (Dawy) aſſerted in a petition, 
and acknowledged in the body of his grant. 


Thoſe, who have not taken the pains to 
trace back to early periods the hiſtory of landed 
tenures in India, have laid great ſtreſs upon the 
particular expreſſions contained in the Sunnud. 


By them this inſtrument has been regarded as 
the only title, by which the owner holds his 
land; and the term of c (Khidmut), employ- 
ed in every Sunnud, has connected in their idea 
the poſſeſſion itſelf, with the creature of elec- 


tion, patronage and caprice. When I firſt 


turned 
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turned my attention to theſe ſubjects, I confeſs, . 
that this term ſuggeſted ſome doubts to me alſo. 
But they were diſſipated by farther inquiry and 
conſideration. Mr. Grant obſerves, that the 
term of Khidmut has very lately been ren- 
« dered in Engliſh by the word ſervice, as if 
ce that altered the real official condition of the 


% occupant. 


To find in any language words, 
that ſhall be preciſely adequate and correſpon- 
dent to the technical expreſſions of any foreign 


government, is not an eaſy taſk. But, for my 
own part, I ſhould be perfectly indifferent, 
whether it be conſtrued by the Engliſh word 
office, ſervice or ſiation. They are nearly ſyno- | 


— — —— — * —— 


nymous; and the matter muſt be explained upon 
its own merits. For words do not alter thg 


nature of things. 


There was a particular clauſe in the Sunnud, 
by which the Zemindar was rendered reſpon- 
ſible, not only for the perſonal ſecurity of the 
inhabitants and travellers, and for the good be- 
haviour of every perſon living in his diſtrict ; 
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but likewiſe for the property, which might be 
loft within his juriſdiction. I would aſk, whe- 
ther it is likely, ſuch a reſponſibility ſhould be 
thrown upon ſervants occaſionally deputed, and 
liable to removal at the pleaſure of the prince 


and his miniſter in an arbitrary government ; or 
whether it is not rather to be conſidered, in 
every rational conſtruction, as the reſponſibility 
juſtly annexed to the permanent poſſeſſion of 
the land, and neceſſary influence thereto belong- 
ing; which enabled the Zemindar, or his officers, 
to have a minute knowledge of every individual, 
and watch his conduct. 


In like manner, when our own immortal 
Alfred, introduced tlie ſame principle of police, 
which has been ſo much admired, into the 
kingdom of England; he did not throw the 
charge of reſponſibility upon his earls, who 
were then mere officers of government in their: 
feveral counties; nor upon the ſheriffs, who 
preſided in the county courts, with power to 
take cognizance of all felonies and breaches of 

the 
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of the peace; and had alſo the management of 
the crown revenue, the farms of which they 
could raiſe at their pleafure; nor yet upon the 
ſtewards of the hundred courts, or courts leet, 
who exerciſed judicial authority in criminal 
matters :—but upon the freeholders of the tyth- 
ing (7), that is, upon the perſons who were in 
actual poſſeſſion of the land, as property. It 
was their buſineſs, as it was their intereſt, to 
watch the conduct of every man who reſided in, 
or came into, their diſtrict: and, if they found 
any ſuſpicious perſon, they would put him into 
priſon, as Rapin ſays, to prevent their being 
liable to the puniſhment he would incur by 
* his faults.” 


This is exactly the alternative of the Zemin- 
dary Sunnud. Let there be no robberies or 
© murders committed within his boundaries. 


(0% Carte's Hiſt, of England, Vol. I. p. 833.—Lord Lit- 
tleton's Hiſt. of Hen, II. Book II.—Napin s Hiſtory of 
England, Vol. I. 6s 


Fa « But 


\ 
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% But (God forbid) ſhould any one notwith- 
64 ſtanding be robbed. or plundered of his pro- 
te perty ; let him produce the thieves with the 
< ſtolen property; and after reſtoring the latter 
<« to the rightful owner, let him conſign the 
former over to puniſhment. Should he fail 
in producing the parties offending, he muſt 
« himſelf be reſponſible for the property 
* ſtolen. *—Append. No. II. 


cc 


* 


It is extremely curious to obſerve, how much 
ſimilarity runs through theſe inſtitutions of an 
Anglo-Saxon, and an Afiatic monarch. They 
had both the ſame object, effected by the ſame 
means; the bringing juſtice home to the inha- 
bitants, without the expence or delay of reſort- 
ing to the capital. The frecholders of the 
tything were put upon the ſame footing with 
the Zemindars in India: © it any offence was 
“committed in their diſtrict, they were bound 
** to have the offender forthcoming (2). 


02 Blackſtone's Commentaries, Introdua. Sect. IV. 


* 


The 
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The only article in the Zemindar's Sunhud, 
that ſeems to weaken the idea of proprietary 
right, is the obligation to deliver annually the 
accounts of all the ſources of his collections 
under his own fignature, atteſted by that of 
the Canongoes. And, as the attainment of 
truth is more my obje& than plauſibility, or 
even victory in argument; I think it but fair 
to point it out. Whether this clauſe is to be 
conſidered as a direct reſervation to the emperor | 
of the power of local inveſtigation ;—whether 
it be to enable his officers to keep a conſtant 
eye over the cultivation of the country, and 
progreſs of commerce, ſo that the ſettled reve- 
nue might not be endangered ;—whether they 
are to be taken as general words, implying, 
that increaſed cultivation muſt eventually tend, 
one Way Or other, to the augmentation of pro- 
ſperity and revenue; Whether theſe expreſſions 
have been applicable to other parts of India, 
where a diſtinct mode of diviſion in the crops 
has been eſtabliſhed ; or, in fine, whether 
the Mogul conquerors, like thoſe of the 
F 3 | northern 
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northern nations in Europe, may have per- 
« ſuaded their ſubjects, as Sir William Black- 
ſtone expreſſes it, to ſurrender up and retake 
* their own landed property; and the Ze- 
mindars may have been contented to take the 
whole Sunnud together, with its limitations 
either nominal or operative, as a confirmation 
of their poſſeſſions, rather than riſk a conteſt 
for better terms: (for every moderate govern- 
ment is a compromiſe between the ſovereign 
power, and the people) —theſe are queſtions, 
which 1 {hall leave to every perſon s conſidera- 
tion. It is certain only, that the lands have 
continued for long periods of years without any 
new aſſeſſment: during which the Zemindars, 
and their heirs, have preſerved an uninterrupted 
enjoyment of them. And in the very few 


times, that a new valuation was made, in the 


courſe of above two centuries, as long as a 
legitimate government ſubſiſted ; it is beyond 
diſpute, that means were left to the Zemindars, 
of acquiring conſiderable wealth for them 
ſelves. 


As 


1 

As to the clauſe of Hazir Zaminy, or ſecurity 
for the perſonal appearance of the Zemindar; 
whatever may have been its origin, it is a 
mere formula entered upon the back of the Sun- 
nud, but now deſtitute of meaning. Some name 
of no conſideration is inſerted: or it is frequently 
left blank, as in the Zemindary granted to the 
Eaſt India Company for the 24 pergunnahs in 
1757. A ſecurity for their perſonal appearance 
in Bengal would have been farcical. 


There is no other part of the Sunnud, that 
ſeems to call for particular animadverſion: and 
I cannot help thinking, that the true import of 
' it has been ſufficiently explained. But, although 
I have been thus minute, it appears to me, that, 
if we would ſtudy governments and nations, our 
views ought to be liberal and enlarged ; and we 
ſhould take eſpecial care not to be miſled by 


words. In verbis, non verba, ſed res et ratio 


querenda eft. If we were to ſcrutinize the title 
of many capital eſtates in Great Britain; we 
ſhould find they were originally granted for the 

F 4 per- 
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performance of certain acts or offices; ſome of 


which have become ludicrous, others dropt into 
diſuſe and are forgotten. Would any one ima- 
vine, upon reading, without any of the conco- 
mitant circumſtances of hiſtory, a grant merely 
(v) of the court of wards and liveries, which, 
although now indeed aboliſhed, ſubſiſted in 
England till after the reſtoration of Charles the 
ſecond; but that, during that period, landed pro- 
perty flowed from the indulgence of the crown ? 
In like manner the Engliſh copy-holder is 
even now faid, in his admiſſion at the lord's 

court, to hold his land ad voluntatem domini. 


(v) 33 Hen. VIII. A. D. 1543. Whereas our ſeyd 
« Sovereyn lord ys agrede to graunte unto the ſeyd John 
« 4 ſpecyall lyverye to be hadd of and in all ſuche lordſhippes 
« manors, lands, &c. whyche to the ſeyd John diſcendyd and 
« came, &c. from the ſeyd Thomas, his father,” &c. &c. 
By the ſubſequent clauſes of this inftrument a particular ac- 
count of the uttermoſt value is to be rendered to the king, 
who may appoint his auditors, at the expence of the proprie- 
tor, to ſerutinize the rents, and a variety of ſevere penalties 
and forfeitures are to be inflied upon him for any the leaſt 
confealment, that may be diſcovered. —Orig. pen. me. 


Originally 
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Originally it was really ſo. But the poſſeſſion 
is now as ſecure as that of the lord himſelf (w). 
This remark might be further exemplified in 
the delicate and complex doctrine of truſts, 
mortgages, remainders; and almoſt the whole 
practice of conveyancing at the preſent day. 


(w) Yet they were for a long time left merely to the con- 
ſcience of their lords; which they might, as they could, 


awaken by their petitions ; but could not otherwiſe deal with; 
until the uninterrupted benevolence and good nature of the 


ſucceſſive lords of many manors, having time out of mind 
permitted them, or them and their children, to enjoy their 
poſſeſſions in a courſe of ſucceſſion, or for life only, became 
at length cuſtomary and binding upon their ſucceſſors, and 
advanced ſuch poſſeſſions into the legal intereſt or eſtate we 
now call copyhold : which yet remains ſubject to the ſame ſer- 
vile conditions and forfeitures, as before, they being all of 


them ſo many branches of that continuance or cuſtom, which 
made it what it is.. Wright's Law of Tenures. 


| Tenants at will by copy of court roll, being in truth So- 
MEN, at the beginning, but having obtained freedom of their 
perſons, and gained a cuſtom by uſe of occupying their lands z 
they are now called copyholders, and are ſo privileged that the 
lord cannot put them out, and all through cuſtom. 
Bacon-——Uſe of the Law. 


The 
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The manners of a nation change. But the 
old language of their laws, and eſpecially terms 
relating to the tenures of land, remain long un- 
altered. In many caſes, they would deſtroy 
the benefit they are intended to protect, if ſub- 
jected to the obvious and ordinary conſtruction 
of the words. Upon the whole view of the 
caſe, reſting the Zemindary upon the Sunnud 
only, connected with ſeveral renewals in the fame 
family; I ſhould think it little conſiſtent with 
the national honour to ſtrain for literal interpre- 
tations to the prejudice of the poſſeſſor, or even 


to ſcrutinize dubious titles with extreme rigour 
(x). If this is impolitic in any ſituation more 
than another; it muſt be in a newly acquired 


(x) Mon principe politique, s'il m'en appartient d'en 
avoir, ſeroit de reſpecter tellement le Droit Public, que tout 
titre de propriẽtẽ, meme la plus mal acquiſe quant au paſse, 
en fit un de poſſeſſion afſuree et paifible ; que tous engage- 
mens, meme les plus onereux et forces, fuſſent ſacres dans Ia 
Socictẽ, &c. : 


Ami des Hommes ou trait de la population, Tom. I, 


dominion. 
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dominion. But I ſhall proceed to ſhew, from 
other conſideration s, that the queſtion itſelf i 19 
by no means dubious. 


1 wil naturally be expected, that I ſhould 
pay ſome attention to the opinions of European 
writers, and particularly, ſuch as were eye-wit- 


neſſes of the government obſerved under the 


Mogul emperors, and their delegates. It is 
certain, a general idea has prevailed in Europe, 
that all the lands in the Mogul's dominions were 
the ſole and excluſive property of the emperor. 
The principal authority for this opinion is Monſ. 
| Bernier, a French phyſician, who reſided at 


Delhy for ten or twelve years during the reigns 
of Shah Jehan, grandſon of Akber, and his fon 
which was about the middle of 


Aurungzebe ; 
the laſt century. I particularly mention Bernier, 


becauſe he is upon the whole an intereſting re- 
ſpectable writer: and the advocates for this be- 
lief lay great ſtreſs upon his declarations. It is 
probable he was ſincere in making them; be- 
Kauſe, whilſt he aſſerts the practice, he depre- 


cates 
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cates it as bein g of the moſt pernicious tendency 
to the proſperity of a country V)- 


It is to be remarked, that Bernier, although 
a man of much obſervation, and generally cor- 
rect, was not by his own account particularly 
connected with any perſons converſant in the 
department of finance, which is always a com- 
plicated and obſcure ſubject: ſo that he might 
not be juſtly inſtructed in the real detail of pro- 
vincial adminiſtration. In his philoſophical 
diſcuſſions he was certainly deceived, For I 
had occaſion to diſcover, from a long and very 
intereſting converſation I had in the year 1776 
with the late Rajah Kiſhen Chund, a moſt 
learned Bramin, and Zemindar of Nuddea, as 
well as from communication with other learned 
Bramins, that Bernier had committed egregious 
errors in reporting the doctrines of the Hindoos, 
whom he treats with ſupreme contempt : al- 
though in fact the modeſt Bramins could have 


(3) Voyages de Bernier, Tom, I. p· 311. 319. 


reſcued 
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reſcued the arrogant Frenchman from his Cara 
tefian vortices, and placed him much nearer to 
the true ſyſtem of nature. Beſides, even if 
ſuch a praftice might prevail in the Weſtern 
provinces, or in the neighbourhood of Delhy : 
for it has frequently been the aim of the Maho- 
medan princes to deſtroy the private right of 
landed property near their capitals : yet that 
ſcourge may not have been inflicted upon Ben- 
gal, which had ſo lately been an independant 
ſovereignty, and was then but imperfectly re- 
duced. For Bernier himſelf ſays, when he is 
ſpeaking of Bengal during the reign of Shah 
Jehan, La Guerre eſt preſque toujours de ce 


e cote-la:” and a great part of the preſent Bri- 


tiſh territories were then included in his quaint 
deſcription of © Quantite de pais, dont le Mogol 
** neſt pas trop le Maitre. | 


It would be uncandid however not to ſuppoſe, 

that a belief generally entertained by the travel- 
lers of that period, muſt have had ſome ſort of 
foundation, perhaps ſome claim commonly, 
aſſerted, 


* 
£4 
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aſſerted, but rarely practiſed. I have oftett 
heard, that the property of the great miniſterial 
ſervants was liable to be ſequeſtered after their 
death, either to diſcourage, or to have the means 
of recovering the profits of, peculation; and to 
de releaſed at the em peror's pleaſure only, as an 


act of grace. But I can never believe, that 
ſuch a procedure was common, or that it affect- 
ed the ſuperior Zemindars ; much leſs, that 
it extended to the inferior landholders. If it 
had, there muſt have been an army of bailiffs 
and confiſcators in perpetual employ throughout 
The idea is 
too abſurd to be entertained for a moment. 


the whole Imperial dominions. 


But how much ſoever this claim of univerſal 
| property may have gratified the vanity and 
-oftentation of a Mogul emperor, the deſcendent 
of a race of Tartar conquerors ; who called 
himſelf the ſhadow of God, and his vicegerent 
upon earth ; and although European travellers, 
dazzled by the ſplendor of his court, when they 
were humbly ſoliciting fervice under his nobles, 

Cot TH may 
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may have been inclined to believe it: yet it is 
certain, that ſome authors of eminence have 
refuſed to render homage to this idol of deſpo- 
tiſm. Voltaire in particular (z) reprobates the 
notion as falſe and ridiculous, and even impoſfi- 
ble; quoting the authority of Mr. Scrafton, 
who had accompanied Lord Clive in his victo- 
ries, and refided at the capital of Bengal as Bri- 
tiſh reſident, after the — of Seraje-ul- 
AT in 1757 (a). ; 


z) Fragments relating to the late Revolutions in India. 


(a) I am amazed to ſee, that all the writers have aſſerted, 
that there are no laws in this country ; that the land is not 


hereditary ; and that the emperor is univerſal heir. I am 


ready to allow, there are no written inſtitutes ; no acts of 
Parliament, and that there is no power to control the empe- 
ror, But I muſt aſſert, that they proceed in their courts of 
juſtice by eſtabliſhed precedents ; that the lineal ſucceſſion, 
where there are children, is as indefeaſible here, as in any 


country, that has no check on the ſupreme power, and that 
the emperor is heir to none, but his own officers. —Scrafton' $ 
Reflections upon the Government of — publiſhed in 


1763. 
Look 
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Lock allo at the ſentiments of Mr. Holwell, 
who paſſed thirty years in Ben gal, during the 


| ſeveral governments of Jaffer Khan, Shujah 
Khan, Serafraz Khan, Aliverdy Khan, Seraje-ul- 
| Dowlah, and Mir Jaffer : including, altogether, 
a period from about ten years antecedent to the 
invaſion of Nadir Shah, which produced the de- 
fection of Bengal and other provinces ; to the 
1 eſtabliſhment of the Britiſh influence, conſe- 
1 quent on the victories of Lord Clive, Major 
| Adams, Sir Hector Munro and General Carnac. 
1 In recounting any of the Revolutions which 


— - 


| had happened in the empire during that tumul- 
tuous ſeries, he never hints, by any mode of ex- 
preſſion, that the Zemindars are the ſervants 


of government, but calls them the great pro- 


« prietors of the land, and conſtantly ſpeaks of 
them, as holding by an hereditary ſucceſſion (5). 


However it will be objected to me, and with 
truth, that Jaffer Khan, who had been employed 


WG) indie hiſtorical Events and India Tradts. 
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originally. by Aurungzebe in the Deccan and 
Oriſſa, and afterwards continued in the high 
office of Subahdar of Bengal during the reigns 
of many ſuecefſive emperors ; crowned his long 
experience by diſpoſſeſſing the Zemindars (at 
leaſt, as many as he was able to ſubdue,) mak- 
ing an exact valuation of the lands, and collect- 
ing the revenues of the country through the 
agency of his own immediate officers —The 
fact is not to be denied. But his ſucceſſor 
Shujah Khan found the juſtice and the expedi- 


ency, which has been found in the northern 


Sircars, and in Ben gal, in every inſtance, where 
this act of violence has been committed, of re- 
ſtoring them to their poſſeſſions. 


And, as if it were decreed - by that ſuperior 
providence, which marks with unerring hand 
the obliquities of human conduct, — that his 
private acts ſhould be made to falſify his public 
principle, and his memory ſhould expiate the 
devaſtation of his government: he himſelf bore 


teſtimony to the hereditary right of the Zemin- 
ov dars, 
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dars, by purchaſing from one of them the very 
ground, upon which he founded his new capital 
of Bengal, called after his own name of 


Morſhed Kuly Khan, the ſecond title conferred 
upon him by Aurungzebe. 


The paſſage of hiſtory, which records this 


tranſaction (well known in Bengal,) is fo curi- 
ous, that I truſt I ſhall be excuſed for inſerting 
it at length. And the tranſlator Mr. Glad- 
win, ſeeing the great importance of ſuch an 
anecdote, has, with his uſual accuracy, not 
only made his verſion literal, but ſubjoined the 
original Perſian at the bottom of the page.— 
It is the cuſtom of the empire, that, on the 
death of an Ameer or Munſebdar, who is the 
% immediate ſervant of the crown, all his 
« wealth is confiſcated and becomes the pro- 
*« perty of the government: inſomuch that 
not a grain of his eſtate goes to his children 
„or family: even the corpſe is unprovided 
„with a winding ſheet. Jaffer Khan had no 
ſon; but out of his regard for his grandſon, 

* had 


1 
*© had the foreſight to purchaſe from the in- 
* come of his own Jageer, in the name of 
Mirza Aſſedullah (better known by his title 
* of Sirafraz Khan) the Zemindary of the city 
of Moorſhedabad, ſituated in the Pergunnah 
* of Koolheriah of Kiſmut Chunakholly, from 
«© Mahommed Aman, a Talookdar of the afore- 
* ſaid Kiſmut, and had it regiſtered in the 
e books of the Khalſah, and of the Canoon- 
goes, under the deſcription of Aſſednagur; 
* and which became known by the appellation 
of the Khaſs Talook. The reaſon for Jaffer 
* Khan's conduct herein was, that in caſe of a 
decline of fortune, there might be left for 
* his poſterity a plate of victuals, a bare com- 
te petency to ſuſtain the vital ſpirit ; and, that 


« after paying the royal revenue, the profit 
«© might come to them, and their name re- 
% main, and be preſerved in the pages of 
e time (c).“ 
(c) Narrative of the government of Bengal, tranſlated 


from the Perſian by Francis Gladwin, Eſq. 
"SY Other 
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Other inſtances may be found of the ' ſame 
complexion as the preceding. Aliverdy Khan 


uſurped the government, and plundered the 
country. But Aliverdy was not deaf to the 
claims (d) of a Zemindar. Coſſim Ally Khan 
attempted to draw the entire rents of the land 
into his own treaſury by cruelties, confiſcations 
and maſſacres. But when Coſſim Ally granted 
the Eaſt-India Company a Sunnud for the diſ- 
tricts of Burdwan, Midnapore and Chittagong, 
in purſuance of the 6th article of the treaty 
concluded with him in 1760 ; he did not con- 
fine himſelf to the ordinary forms of inveſtiture 
and ceſſion; but added this expreſs injunction, 
that they ſhall continue the Zemindars and 
« Renters in their places.” There was indeed 
good reaſon for making this ſtipulation in favor 
of the Zemindars ; becauſe the Company had 
unjuſtly expelled the hereditary proprietors of 
the twenty-four Pergunnahs ſouth of Calcutta, 


which had formerly been granted them on a 
Zemindary tenure. 


(4) See page 79. 


Even 
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Even the vexations and injuſtice of theſe | 
rapacious tyrants, Jaffer Khan, Aliverdy, and 
Coflim Ally, furniſh important proofs of the 
truth I am contending for. They plundered 
the Zemindars ; they ejected them from the 
collection of the revenues. Yet, as ſoon as the 
work of ravage was finiſhed, the families of the 
ſame Zemindars, not new ones, as would have 
been the caſe, if they had been merely official 
appointments, returned to their ranſacked pa- 
laces, and were conſoled by the attachment of 
their inhabitants. The chaſm was temporary, 
the principle permanent. | 


I ſhall only add one farther conſideration, to 
eſtabliſh the actual exiſtence of landed property 
under the ancient government of Bengal. But 
it ſtrikes me to be one of that tranſcendent 
force, that, if due regard be had to the parties, 
circumſtances, and time; it muſt even alone, 
and unſupported by any other argument, carry 
complete conviction. It is the conjunct teſti- 
mony of the Mogul emperor himſelf, and the 

G 3 Eaſt- 
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Eaſt-India Company :—the one, before any 
viſible declenſion had taken place of the im- 
perial authority ; the other, humbly ſupplicat- 


ing protection and ſecurity for its commerce, 


upon any terms the ſovereign might think 
proper to impoſe. - 


About the year 1696, during the reign of 
Aurungzebe, ſeveral of the hereditary land- 
holders, headed by the Rajah of Burdwan, 
declared themſelves independent of the Mogul's 
governor in Bengal: and the European nations 
took advantage of this ſtate of confuſion to 
fortify their ſeveral ſettlements. The Englth, 
in the year 1698, obtained from Sultan Azim 
ul Shan, grandſon of the emperor, who was 
deputed to ſuppreſs the rebellion, permiſſion to 
purchaſe from the hereditary landholders, the 
Zemindary rights of three villages round Cal- 
cutta to the extent of about one mile and a half 
ſquare. But they had afterwards the misfor- 
tune to incur the diſpleaſure of Jaffer Khan, 
the Subahdar of Bengal: ſo that, being expoſed 


to 


— 
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to frequent interruptions in their buſineſs from 
the officers of the Mogul government, and 
ſenſible of the precarious tenure of their eſta- 
bliſhments; they determined on ſending a de- 
putation to the Court of Delhy in the year 


1715, to repreſent their grievances to Fur- 


rukſere, who then fat upon the throne of 
Hindoſtan (e). 


Much time was ſpent by the deputies in 
ſolicitation and intrigue. They petitioned, 
amongſt other articles, for a confirmation of 
the three villages formerly bought by the Com- 
pany, which paid a revenue of about 15ol. per 
annum ; and for a grant of the Talookdarry of 
thirty-eight other villages, which lay contigu- 
ous to their factory in Bengal, ſubject to a fixed 
revenue of rupees 8181.6, or about fool. per 
annum. The imperial court at length became 
favorable to the repreſentations of the deputies. 
But what courſe did it take? Did the emperor 


(e) See Bolts's Conſiderations on India Affairs, vol. i. 
and Orme's Hiſtory, vol. ii. book vi. 
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aſſign over a body of his ſubjects to the Engliſh 
Company, as a drove of cattle, that belonged 


to him, and lay at his mercy ? Did he give 
them the villages they ſolicited, as a paltry 
| ſcrap of his own immenſe landed property, in 
the manner we ſhould give any neighbour a yard 
or two of land, to build his wall upon ?—By 
no means. With the dignity of a juſt monarch, 
he granted them, unconditionally, a confirma- 
tion of the three villages they had actually 
bought ; and conferred upon them the Talook- 
darry of the thirty-eight villages, with an ex- 


preſs reſervation in his firman or charter, dated 


in 1717, of the rights of the proprietors; 
from whom the Company was poſitively re- 
quired to purchaſe them, before the inveſtiture 
ſhould be admitted by the provincial govern- 


ment (J). 


(f) Extract from the original Firman, iz Malikan kherid 
nemayend Dewanyan Subah wagozarend. Let them make 
the purchaſe from the owners, [and] let the Dewans of the 
province releaſe fit]. See a copy of the original Firman in 
Bolts's Conſiderations. Appendix, No, 2, A. 


The 
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The ſenſe then entertained of the grant is 
clearly fixed by the bald tranſlation made at the 
time, and probably by Cojah Serliad himſelf, 
one of the deputies, which expreſſes it thus; 
the thirty [eight] towns I give you the 
t TJemidarry off likewiſe, but you muſt buy 
* them and fatisfy the owner; the Duan 
„ Subah will not impede you.” It ſhows like- 
wiſe, from the ſubſtitution of the word Zemin- 
dary for Taloobdarry; which is in the original, 


that they were then conſidered as equivalent. 


This requiſition is enforced in the order to the 
imperial officers of Bengal, iſſued by the prime 
miniſter Syed Abdullah Khan, which announces 
the grant of the lands to the Company.—< If, 
* according to former cuſtoms they buy them 
by the aſſent of the reſpective owners of them, 
i then you are to give permiſſion.” It is again 
repeated in other terms, at the head of the- 
ſchedule, which enumerates the towns (or 
villages) to be taken from their ſeveral Pergun- 
«« nahs, and united into one Pergunnah.” The 
condition, nevertheleſs, was not performed. — 

The 
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The fact is, that the Subahdar Jaffer Khan 
deterred the holders of the land with ſecret 
threats of vengance, from parting with their 
ground on any terms (g): and a Perwannah 
iſſued by Serafraz Khan, then Dewan of Ben- 
gal, in the gth of Mahomed Shah (about 1729) 
which refers to the charter of Furrukſere, ſays, 
<« the three towns formerly granted them, and 
bought by conſent from the Zemindars of 


* them, are now in their poſſeſſion — and 


« the other thirty- eight towns, they have not 
e yet bought; neither are they in their poſ- 
« ſeſſion (5). x 


It gives additional force to the principle of 
proprietory right, recognized in theſe charters 
and edicts, every word of which is emphatical ; 
that the emperor was himſelf perſonally con- 


(g) Orme, vol. ii. book vi. 

(5) All the documents from which the paſſages are ex- 
tracted, which are inſerted in this paragraph, are to be found 
in the firſt Report of the Select Committee of the Houſe of 
Commons, printed in 1772. 


verſant 
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verſant in the circumſtances and cuſtoms of 
Bengal, from having held the office of Subahdar 
of that province before his acceſſion to the 
crown, And, as he was alſo preſent at the 
capital of Morſhedabad during the government 
of Jaffer Khan (i), he muſt have been an eye 
witneſs of the ſeverities practiſed by him upon 


the Zemindars, and probably diſapproved them. 


It would be ſuperfluous to multiply quota- 
tions and references, on either fide of the 
queſtion, in order to diſplay the opinions, that 
have been entertained by different writers. Yet 


there is one, whoſe repreſentations once car- 
ried conſiderable weight in this country, and 
therefore muſt not paſs unnoticed. I mean 
Colonel Dowe. This gentleman, whilſt he 
was inveighing againſt the tyrannical meaſures 
of the Company's adminiſtration, might, one 


ſhould expect, have felt as much tenderneſs 
even for the preſcriptive title of the Zemindars, 
as would have reſtrained him from propoſing 


(i) Gladwin's Narrative. 
to 
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to raiſe ten millions ſterling by a general ſale of 
all the lands of Bengal (4) :—I will venture to 
ſay, a ſcheme as wild and arbitrary, as the 
operation would be deluſive and impracticable. 
J have had occaſion to remark upon other in- 
ſtances, that the poiſon brings its own antidote. 
'So Colonel Dowe, as if ſomething were want- 
ing to heighten the injuſtice and abſurdity of 
ſuch a propoſal, and expoſe his own incompe- 
tency to adviſe upon the fubject ; ſpeaks conti- 
nually of Zemindars as temporary poſſeſſors of 
the land, admitted, and removed at pleaſure (I), 
which never happened ; and at laſt produces, 
as a Zemindary Sunnud, that is the tenure 
which he propoſes to confiſcate and ſell, a grant 


of rent—free land, given in perpetuity, we a 
religious endowment (m). 


On the other hand I might have brought 
powerful ſupport to the cauſe from the Legi/a- 


(4) Dowe's Hiſtory of Hindoſtan, vol. iii.— Preliminary 
Diſcourſe, P. CXIX. 
(1) Ibid. P. XCII and CI. 
(m) Ibid. Appendix, No. IV. 
tion 
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tion Orientale of Monſ. Anquitil du Perron. 
But in reading that ingenious work, it occurred 
to me, that I ſhould do a prejudice to his 
reaſoning by quoting detached paſſages; and I 
abſtained from committing a plagiariſm upon 
him, by advancing his arguments as my own. 
I ſhall content myſelf therefore with offering 
him the tribute which is due to him from every 
friend of juſtice and humanity, for undertaking 


to vindicate the three great empires of Turkey, 
Perſia, and Hindoſtan from the character of 
barbariſm that has been aſcribed to them; and 
reprobating as they deſerve, the deſpotic projects 
of thoſe ſpeculators, who would deny to any 
part of mankind the bleſſings of permanent 


ä Property. 


But this learned and humane author might 
have extended his argument, by ſhewing, that 
the ſame principle of deſpotiſm, which is 
charged upon the three Afiatic empires, has 
been aſſumed in other countries, where the 
falſchood of it comes more within the reach of 


common 
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edmmon obſervation, and without the heat of 
an eaſtern ſun to foſter its unnatural growth. 
The like uncontrolled power has been aſſerted 
by ſome writers upon the imperial law of Ger- 
many; who maintained, that the emperor was 
abſolute maſter of all the property of individuals, 
and might diſpoſe of it at his pleaſure: and 
Bartolus, one of the moſt celebrated commen- 
tators upon the books of Juſtinian, declares it 
to be a hereſy to contradict or deny it (n). I 
willingly incur the ſame heretical imputation, 
by denying, that it did practically exiſt in the 
Great Mogul; or that it ought to be afſumed 
by the governors of Britiſh India, who occupy 
his place in ſome of the fineſt regions of the 
earth. 


In drawing a parallel out of Germany for the 
execrable doctrines of deſpotiſm, I diſcover 
with the greater ſatisfaction a parallel in the 
fame empire for the riſe of hereditary poſſeſſions 
and honors. If it be contended, that the Ze- 


(n) Lord Lyttelton's Hiſtory of Henry II. Book II. 
mindars 
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mindars have no right of property in the land, 


nor hereditary claims of any ſort, on the idea, 
that they were originally nothing more than 
ſuperintendants of diftrifts, or collectors of the 
revenue, without any condition of permanency 


in their nomination ; which in the courſe of 
centuries has probably been the caſe of many : 
it might poſſibly be deemed a ſufficient anſwer 
to that ſuggeſtion, to ſhew, that moſt of the 
principalities of the German empire had a 


ſimilar commencement ; that the dukes, mar- 
graves, and counts were at firſt mere governors 
of cantons employed during the king's pleaſure, 


and dependent on the crown ; but being con- 
tinued from father to ſon, it became difficult 
to eſtabliſh a contrary ſyſtem. Thus originated 
the hereditary right now enjoyed by the counts; 
and the preſent Palatine, Saxon, and Branden- 
burg Houſes trace their deſcent from the an- | 
cient Counts of Wittelſbach, Wettin, and 
Zollern (o). 


(s) See Putter's Developement of the Conſtitution of the 
German Empire. Book I. and II. 


Let 
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Let me here cloſe that branch of my inquiry, 
which depends upon hiſtorical deduction, and 
official records. To ſome it may appear, that 
I have laboured it too much. But when a 
gentleman of good abilities, whoſe office gave 
him acceſs to all the financial records of Bengal, 
aſſerts and vindicates as law, a principle which 


I think dangerous, impolitic, and unjuſt, in | 


every point of view ; nay more, when I know, 


that there have not been wanting perſons in this 
country to eſpouſe ſuch doctrine: I hope I 
ſhall be pardoned, if I have been rather prolix 
in endeavoring to demonſtrate, that its exiſtence 
at any period of time is extremely doubtful ; 
that if it ever exiſted at all, it has long ceaſed 
to operate; that it has been reprobated by 
many reſpectable writers; and is contradicted 
by the evidence of hiſtory in a moſt remarkable 
inſtance, which admits of no diſpute or fallacy, 


After having eſtabliſhed, as I think incon- 
teſtably, the reality and regular deſcent of landed 
property under the native government, at dif- 

ferent 


An 


ferent periods anterior to the introduction of 


the Britiſh dominion i I ſhall perhaps be told, 
that it has been but a waſte of argument, be- 
cauſe if ever it did exiſt, it was ſuperſeded by 


the conqueſt of the country; Mr. Grant boldly 
maintains this maxim. It is admitted, fays 


*© he, that Hindoo princes had property in the 
te lands before the Mahomedan conqueſt. But 
% ſuch property was of courſe transferred to 
* their conquerors :” and I ſuppoſe, by parity 
of reaſoning, to the Engliſh conqueror. If by 
princes he means ſovereigns ; their right, what- 
ever it was, whether proprietory, tributary, or 
imperial, of courſe went to the conqueror. 
But if his aſſertion applies to the great Zemin- 
dars or Rajahs, and the landed poſſeſſions of 
perſons who held them, under any mode of 
rent or revenue, as ſubjects of thoſe princes : 
the annals of hiſtory will not juſtify him in 
affirming, that they did go to the conqueror. 
From them we have reaſon to believe, that in 
general the old poſſeſſors were preſerved, as it 


Was 


* „„ —— — — - 
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was moſt politic that they ſhould be, * 2 
ſettled tribute or aſſeſſment. | 

This fact is of a nature, that hardly admits of 
poſitive demonſtration. But it is to be collect- 
ed from the written hiſtories of the natives; 


from the traditions of the country ; and from 


the continuance of poſſeſſion in families, whoſe 
anceſtors are known to have held the ſame 
lands, or part of them, before the conqueſt: and. 
it is an argument of no inconſiderable weight 
upon this queſtion, that amongſt the actual 
poſſeſſors of the land, there is not now to be 
found throughout Bengal one in twenty, per- 
haps I might be ſafe in ſaying, not one in a 
hundred, of the religion of the conqueror. 


It is not indeed intrinfic evidence, to quote 
the authority of a Frenchman of the preſent day. 
But it 1s at leaſt a powerful illuſtration of my 
own opinion, that a perſon, who had reſided 
eight and twenty years in different parts of 
Hindoſtan, five of which were in quality of 


French 


FRY” 

French ambaſſador at the court of the Mahrat- 
tas; and who had peruſed the hiſtories of the 
country in their original language ; ſhould in- 
form the world, in deſcribing the political con- 
duct of the Moguls, that inſtead of ſeizing the 
lands of the conquered, they left them to the 
old poſſeſſors; contenting themſelves with aſ- 
ſuming the dominion of the ancient prince, and 
the rent or tribute only which he uſed to receive 
from the lands not comprized within his own 
particular demeſne, ſo that the people ſeemed 
merely to change their maſter. The writer is 


the Chevalier de St. Lubin (p). 


The 


(p) Politique des Mogols.—Les conquerans Mogols por- 
terent dans toutes les contrees qu'ils ſoumirent par leurs 
armes, un ſiſteme de politique, qui leur fut preſcrit par la 
neceſſit᷑t. Au lieu de ſaiſir les terres des vaincus, ils leur en 
laifſerent la poſſeſſion, pour ne garder entre leurs mains que 
VEpee : parceque le nombre des conquerans étoit fi diſpro- 
portionnẽ à celui des conquis, que $'ils avoient effaye de ſe 
diſperſer comme cultivateurs dans les diverſes provinces, la 
ſeparation des membres qui n' euſſent plus fait un corps com- 
pacte, auroit bientot dẽtruit la puiflance de ce peuple. IIs 

| | H. 2 s' attach- 


F-— 1} 

The Moguls in this conduct only followed 
the example of their famous predeceſſor in 
Oriental conqueſt, Alexander the Great 
« who fought not for habitation, but for glory 


„ and dominion. He and his ſucceſſors re- 


0 


* 


ſerved to themſelves the ancient revenues of 
« the prince, together with the military and 
political adminiſtration of the ſtate. The 


« armies found a refuge in the cities for them- 


o 


ſelves and their plunder. But the ancient 
inhabitants preſerved their land property, and 
their laws (7). 


c 


* 


* 


s attachẽrent done à conferver leur eſprit militaire ; et lors 
qu'ils ſoumettoient une province, ils ſe bornotent a $8? appro- 
prier le domaine de Vancien prince, & à tirer des autres terres 
les revenus qu'elles etoĩent accoutumees de payer à leur 
fouverains. L'ancienne taxe conſtitutionelle des terres Etoit 
ta regle invariable de leurs imp6ts, en forte que les peuples 
n'avoient fait que changer de maitres.—Memoires hiſtoriques, 
Kc. ſur les revolutions angloiſes dans l' Hindoſtan. 


(2) Dalrymple on Feudal Property. Sce alſo Montef- 
quieu Eſprit des loix. Lib. X. c. 14. 


Jmuſt 
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I muſt beg permiſſion to make ſome further 
animadverſions upon this dangerous, and I can- 
not help calling it, diſgraceful doctrine; which 
I imagined no one could have mentioned in the 
preſent enlightened period of the world, unleſs 
for the purpoſe of reprobating it as the practice 
of ſome mercileſs tyrant, who had tarniſhed the 
glory of conqueſt by acts of cruelty and rapine. 
I have endeavoured to ſhew, as far as facts can 
be collected in an obſcure period of hiſtory, to 
what length the conquerors of India really did 
puſh the rights of conqueſt. But if they con- 
tented themſelves with ſeizing the authority 
and demeſne only of the conquered ſovereign, 
it will be argued by ſome, that they took leſs 
than was transferred to them gf courſe by the 
mere act of conqueſt; an expreſſion which 
does not refer to hiſtorical fact, but to political 


principle, and therefore calls for attention. 


But before I inveſtigate the principle, I wiſh 
clearly to underſtand the terms of the propoſi- 
tion, which is rendered ambiguous by the equi- 


3. - 5. ny 
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vocal title of Prince. Does Mr. Grant mean 
merely to ſay, that ſovereign Hindoo princes 
had property in the lands, be it either in the 
whole country, or over a patrimonial demeſne, 
and upon their ſubjection, ſuch property was of 
courſe transferred to their conquerors? Alt is a 
ſelf- evident propoſition as clear, as that the ſun 
diſpels the night. The territory could not at 
the ſame moment be in the hands of two diffe- 
rent ſovereigns. But he is ſpeaking of the 
Mogul conqueſt, to which this explanation 
cannot apply : becauſe he muſt probably know, 
that there was no Hindoo prince, who poſſeſſed 
a ſovereignty in Bengal /u: juris, for ſome cen- 
turies preceding the ſubjection of it by the 
Moguls. Bengal was firſt brought under the 
government of a Mahomedan ſovereign about 
the cloſe of the twelfth century: and after that 
period the Hindoos never recovered their inde- 
pendence. It was ſubdued by the Mogul em- 
perors Homayon and Akber about the middle 
of the 16th century; and was not reduced into 


2 pro- 


t wp 4 


a province till the year 1575 (r). The Hindoo 
' princes therefore, whom he admits to have had 
property in the land, can be no other, than the 
great proprietory land-holders, enjoying their 
poſſeſſion under any title, that the language and 
faſhion of former ages may have applied to them, 
and paying a revenue to the ſovereign, either as 
tribute or aſſeſſment. 


The queſtion then is, whether ſuch pro- 


% perty was of courſe transferred to the conque- 


, 


„ ror;” whether we, as Europeans, can find 
precedents to eſtabliſh ſuch a maxim in the con- 
duct of any conquering nation, whom ancient 
or modern hiſtory has made known to us. I 
preſume we ſhall not chuſe to be guided by that 
of the little Grecian ſtates before the Peloponne- 
ſian war, amongſt whom piracy and plunder 


were eſteemed honourable (s), nor by that of 


| (r) Gladwin's Inſtitutes of Akber, Vol. II. Ferifhteh's 
Untranſlated Provincial Hiſtories: and Orme's Hiſtory, 
Book VI. 


* 


(s) Thucydides, Lib. I. 
H 4 the 
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the Romans under the melancholy periods of 
their civil wars. Even the powerful nations 
from beyond the Danube and the Rhine, who 
oyer-ran the ſouthern countries of Europe in 
the early ages of Chriſtianity, with a ferocity 
and barbariſm that has become proverbial; did 
not carry their rights of conqueſt to ſuch an ex- 


travagant length, as to ſeize the whole property 


of the conquered people. By them the territory 
they reduced was divided into three ſhares; of 
which one only was taken by the ſovereign, and 
became his patrimonial demeſne - one was al- 
lotted to the ſoldiery; and the other was left to 
the native inhabitants. This diſtribution of 
the land was ſo ſyſtematic, that it obtained the 
diſtinguiſhing appellation of Sortes Vandalicæ. 


If we look to the hiſtory of the Romans, 
whoſe conqueſts were perhaps the moſt exten- 
_ five that have occurred in the world, and cer- 

tainly the moſt permanent ; without venturing 
to aſſert, that they never in any inſtance ſeized 


the whole land of the conquered people ; I may 
i © 
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aſſert, that if they did, it was very rarely, and 
only in extreme caſes. For Appian ſays, 
that haying ſubdued all Italy by force of arms, 
they did not ſeize the whole of the lands of the 
conquered, but only a part of them ;—ovde 1 
ETATav TYV YoV &TTpEi]a, GAA eſacpi gorſo :—and in 
another place he ſays, 7e pepog rrapeCanay. 
This is further confirmed by Salluſt, Majores 
naſtri, religigiſimi mortales, nibil victis eripiebant, 
præter injuriæ licentiam. In after times, and in 
their diſtant conqueſts, we know they took va- 
rious courſes, as circumſtances required, at the 
diſcretion of the ſucceſsful general or proconſul, 
with the deputies of the ſenate, who were ſent 
to aſſiſt him in eſtabliſhing the future condition 
of the conquered province. However, in or- 
dinary caſes, they did not deprive the old pro- 
prietors of their lands (2). 


Fanati- 


(t) Even in the times of the Cæſars, when the notions of 
conqueſt were more extravagant, they ſtill believed, that nd- 
tions were ſubdued only to obey juſt laws, and not to be 
5 made 


3 
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Fanaticiſm may likewiſe have impelled the 
arm of rapacity to aſſume the property of the 


vanquiſhed, becauſe they were infidels; — and 
they were thereby taught to execrate the reli- 
gion of their conqueror. But, thanks to the 
civilization of modern manners, we look back 
upon thoſe tranſactions with horror. For now 
even the fierce god of war has been brought 
into ſubjection; and all the inhabitants of Europe 
at leaſt are governed by what is emphatically 
ſtiled the Law of Nations. * Formerly in con- 


«« queſts,” ſays an eminent interpreter of that 


law, even individuals loſt their lands, and it 


* 15 not at all ſtrange, that in the firſt ages of 


made flaves. And indeed we find, that this mighty people, 
in the hurry and purſuit of conqueſt, feldom meddled with 
the rights and properties of individuals; but content with 
fixing the ſeat of empire in their own capital, ſuffered the na- 
tives of the vanquithed provinces to be governed by their 
own municipal laws, and to enjoy their own eſtates and poſ- 
ſeſſions. Such in general was their policy; the inſtances of 
the contrary are rare; and come perhaps within the rule of 
ſelf preſervation, —Nugent's Hiſtory of Vandalia, Vol. I. 


© Rome 
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Rome ſuch cuſtom ſhould have prevailed. 
The wars of that æra were carried on between 
popular republicks and communities. The 
ſtate poſſeſſed very little, and the quarrel was 
in reality the common cauſe of all the citi- 
zens. But at preſent war is leſs terrible to 
the ſubject ; things are tranſacted with more 
humanity. It is againſt one ſovereign that 
another makes war, and nat againſt the quiet 
ſubjects. The conqueror lays his hands on 
the poſſeſſions of the ſtate, or what belongs 
to the public ; while private perſons are per- 
mitted to retain theirs, They ſuffer but in- 
directly by war, and to them the reſult is, 
that they only change maſters (2). The 


ſame reſpectable author, in enquiring afterwards, 
what are the victor's rights over the conquelt ? 
fays, with triumphant indignation, “ Some 


48 


4e 


6 


have dared to advance this monſtrous prin- 
ciple, that the conqueror is abſolute maſter 
of his conqueſt, that he may diſpoſe of it 


(x) Vattel's Law of Nations, B. III. c. 13. 


60 as 
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* as his property, treat it as he pleaſes, accord- 
« ing to the common expreſſion of treating 4 
* fate as @ conquered country: and hence they 
* derive one of the ſources of deſpotic govern- 
e ment. But—let us argue on principles 
* countenanced by reafon, and becoming huma- 
4 nity. —Reaſon declares, that by his conqueſts 
* he acquires only ſuch rights as actually be- 
* longed to the dethroned ſovereign ; and on 
* the ſubmiſſion of his people, he is to govern 
it according to the laws of the ſtate.” 


The neceflity of exploding this prepoſterous 
doctrine has appeared to me the more urgent, 
becauſc I find it aſſerted with a ſtill more deci- 
five tone, in an anonymous work intitled, 
«« Hiſtory and Management of the Eaſt India 
„Company, (Vol. I. publiſhed in 1779) as 
part of a chain of argument, which is leſs cal- 
culated to enlarge the bounds of the Britiſh do- 
minion, than to juſtify the enormous preten- 
ſions and uſurpations of Mahomed Ally, the 
Nabob of the Carnatic : and for the purpoſe of 


command- 
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commanding univerſal affent, reference is made 
to paſſages of Ariſtotle, Xenophon, and Gro- 
tius (x): upon each of which I ſhall offer 
ſome obſeryations. 


I cannot fay, the maxims of Ariſtotle would 
carry much weight with me at the preſent mo- 


ment in regard to ſyſtems of Indian war, or ad- 


miniſtration. However, not to paſs by an au- 
thority, which ſome may think reſpectable, I 
have examined the paſſage referred to; and can- 
not, according to the beſt judgment I am capa- 


(*) From whatever cauſe war may ſpring, when it ends in 
conqueſt, it inveſts the victor with all the property of the 
vanquiſhed *... Mankind therefore, being either guilty them- 
ſelves of this ſpecies of injuſtice, or deriving benefit from it, 
have uniformly acquieſced in this abſolute right, which every 
man in a ſolemn war, acquires in the property which he takes 
from the enemy; and that without rule or meaſure +. 


* Ariſtot. de Rep. Lib. I. c. 4. Xenoph. de Inſt. Cyr. L. VII. 
Grot. L. III. c. 6. ſ. 3. | 
+ AuQores citati paſſim.—-Hiſt. and Man. of the Eaſt India Com- 
pany, Vol. I, 
ble 
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ble of forming, diſcover any thing more than 
the broad ſelf-evident propofition, that things 


taken in war, belong to the conqueror—T# 


KATH WONEWOV KpGH]EEIR Tw Kpaevrty giver, This 
does not embrace any particular diſtinction of 


property; much leſs does it point at any ſubor- 
dinate poſſeſſions of land, held under the con- 


quered ſovereign: and one may fairly doubt, 
whether the opinion extends even to the effects 
of individuals, not taken in actual war. Neither 
would a doctrine, which ſtrikes at the root of 
all private property and poſſeſſions, be compa- 
tible with the three juſtifiable cauſes of war, 
laid down by Ariſtotle; which, he fays, ſhould 
not be for the idle luſt of power, but for the be- 


nefit of the governed—orw; Hi)ws: T1Tv nytuoriav 


T1G WPEKES EVERCE TY QpXopevuy, GANG un Waylwy 


Jond]eiag, Ariſt. de Pol. Lib. 7. 


It is true, that the ſame general principle is 
aſſerted in the Cyropœdia (Lib. V.) as to the 
operation of conqueſt upon wealth or effects 
r Xpnpas, But upon land Cyrus exacted a 

tribute 
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tribute only—dacus; cure rage (v). And that 
we may really take example from that conqueror, 
whoſe only rule, as his hiſtorian and panegyriſt 
declares in ſumming up the conduct of his life, 
was, to love and eſteem his ſubjects as his own 
children, and be honored by them as their fa- 
ther (v); that we may imitate him, not in the 
practice of tyranny and confiſcation, which this 
author aſcribes to him; but in the mildneſs, 
temperance and liberality, which rendered his 
conqueſts beneficial to the ſubjugated nations of 
his extenſive empire: I will beg leave to inſert, 
upon the authority of Grotius, this deſcription 
of his behaviour after the important conqueſt of 
Babylon, Cyrus victos Aſſyrios jubebat bono 
« eſſe animo, eandem ipſorum ſortem fore quæ 
<« fuiſſet, mutato tantùm rege, manſuras ipſis do- 
% mos, agros, jus in uxores, in liberos, ut fuit 
4 hactenus.” Grot. de Jure B. ac P. L. III. 
„. 


(v) Xenoph. Cyrop. Lib. VIII. 


I have 


i 

I have ventured to ſuggeſt it as my own opi=" 
nion, that the paſſages quoted from Ariſtotle 
and Xenophon do not relate to land, and there- 
fore do not go to juſtify the deprivation of tribu · 
taries, or landed proprietors. With regard to 
that of Grotius, there is infinitely leſs room for 
doubt. For the very title of the ſection (Lib. 
III. cap. 6. ſect. 3.) © Quando res mobriis eapta 
«« cenſeatur ex gentium jure,” proves, beyond 
contradiction, that he means to fpeak only of 
moveable effects. I ſhall conclude the preſent 
digreſſion upon the rights of conqueſt, (I hope 
not unbecoming nor unſuitable to the occafion) 


with reciting the judgment which this emi- 
nent writer has really given to all civilized na- 
tions, that the conqueſt is no more than a ſimple 
transfer of the ſovereignty, not an annihilation 
of private property: Poſt autem imperium 
« yictori acquiri, vel tantum ut eſt in rege aut 
* alio imperante, et tunc in ejus duntaxat jus 
* ſucceditur, NON ULTRA.“ Lib. III. cap. 8. 
ſect. 3. h 


Now 
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Now with reſpect to the Britiſh territories in 
India, a queſtion may ariſe, whether they were 
not obtained more by compact, than conqueſt. 
If they be fo conſidered, it would ſurely be an 
aggravation of injuſtice, to practiſe a ſeverity, 
which even conqueſt would not ſanction (w); 
and to wreſt from thoſe, who had been tolerated 
and protected by our predeceſſor in power, the 
poſſeſſions they had peaceably enjoyed under his 
juriſdiction. How much more is it incumbent 
on us to obſerve this tenderneſs towards our 
Indian ſubjects, when it is conſidered, that the 
ceſſion of the country, although it is now held, 
and will be maintained, by Great Britain in a 
ſtate of ſovereign dominion ; was made at the 
time under the name of an ancient office of the 


(w) To the reſpectable opinions already quoted, I will add 
that of Rouſſeau: who ſays, even in a time of war, a juſt 
prince may make himſelf maſter, in an enemy's country, 
of whatever belongs to the public : but he will reſpect the 
perſons and private j operties of individuals. He will re- 
| ſpe thoſe rights, on which his own are founded. CBE, 
Social Compact, Ch. IV. 


I Mogul 
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Mogul empire : the public ſeals and forms of 
which were then adopted, and have been uſed in 
all the ſubſequent acts of the adminiſtration, ſo 
that the people ſeemed only to change their 


-governors, nor their government. 


Let it not be underſtood, however, that this 
monſtrous principle, as it is termed by M. Vattel, 
was ever aſſumed by the Eaſt India Company, 
or their governors, at the time they acceded to 
their territorial acquiſitions :—no, not even 
with regard to property taken in actual war. 
The late Lord Clive never thought of agitating 
ſuch a queſtion. His mind was too liberal and 
enlightened: and from all the accounts I have 
read or heard, I may venture to ſay, that the 
humanity and forbearance of the Britiſh army, 
during the wars carried on againſt the Nabobs 
of Bengal and Oude from 1756 to 1765, were 
the admiration of the eaſtern world (x). 

At 


(x) Being aſked, whether he was at the furrender of Illa- 
habad in 1765? he ſaid he was; and that it ſurrendered at diſ- 
Cretion— 
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At the laſt- mentioned æra of Britiſh aggran- 
dizement in Hindoſtan, the civil rights of the 
inhabitants were preſerved. The fame internal 
mode of adminiſtration was continued, and the 
land-holders felt no material change. Even in 
1769, when a local ſcrutiny into the lands was 
inſtituted, no idea was held out, that the Zemin- 
darries were not hereditary. In the year 1773 
the Bengal government thought it right to aſ- 
certain the laws and uſages of the country upon 
this important article; ſo as to lay down an 
eſtabliſhed rule in all caſes, that might occur. 
For this purpoſe, they formed four queſtions in 
writing, which were propoſed to certain diſtin- 
guiſhed natives, who were thought qualified 


cretion—that there were many women of diſtinction, Maho- 
medans and Hindoos, there at the time of the ſurrender. That 
Sir Robert Fletcher, who commanded the Engliſh army, ſuf- 
fered the women to go away in covered carriages unexamined, 
and with a guard, though he had intimation at the time, that 
they had ſecreted money and jewels to a very conſiderable 
amount. Captain Harper's Evidence before the Judica- 
ture Committee in 1781. 


I 2 from 


anſwers, in the Appendix (No. VII.) They 
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from their. eminent ſituations and known expe- 
rience, to furniſh juſt and reſpectable ſolutions. 
I cannot deſcribe their competency for this duty 
required of them, ſo well as in the words of 
Mr. Francis. He ſays, that from their offices 
in Bengal, they muſt be ſuppoſed to have a 
< perfect knowledge of the laws and cuſtoms of 
« Hindoftan, and of the eftabliſhed policy of 
« the Mahomedan government. The Roy 
« Royan and Canongoes are competent judges 


« of the cuſtom of the country, and of the ufage 
« of the former government. The Pundits are 
« the expounders of the Hindoo laws. Maho- 
„ med Reza Khan, Naib Subah of Bengal, is 
% appeated to for the law of the Coran, and the 
e policy of the Mogul conquerors ; and Rajah 


* Shitabroy, Naib of Patna, proves the cuſtom 
* of Bahar.” 


I have annexed the queſtions, and the ſeveral 


declare, with one voice, the invariable uſage of 
hereditary ſucceſſion :—and that, even indepen- 
dent 
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dent of the imperial Sunnud. I do not wonder, 
that Mr. Grant, who has laboured with ſo much 
zeal to deſtroy this claim, ſhould attempt firſt 
to in validate ſuch ſpecific and weighty teſtimony. 
But in the objections he has made againſt their 
validity, I confeſs I can diſcover but little of 
ſubſtantial reaſoning, and leſs of political dif- 
cretion. - 


I ſee go reaſon he has, to impute corruption 
and intentional falſehood to the ſeveral perſons, 
who were conſulted : nor does any other mode 
occur to me of obtain mg the information re- 


quired, leſs exceptionable, than that purſued by 
the Prefident and Council. I heſitate not to 
fay, that the reference does thoſe gentlemen in- 
finite honor. Nor do I think the language of 
the anſwers leſs honourable to thoſe who gave 
them. Mr. Grant, indeed, infinuates, that 
their evidence does not ſtand uncontradicted 
* by ſubſequent anſwers to nearly the ſame 


queries. I confeſs this deſerves enquiry. 
For if there be ſuch contradictions, on ſimilar 
13 e 
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queries propoſed even to other perſons occupy= 
ing their ſtations, it would certainly weaken the 
firſt evidence : but, if from the very perſons 
themſelves, would not only diſparage the firit, 
but render the teſtimony of ſuch perſons altoge- 
ther inadmiſſible. 


For my own part, I believe I have infpected 
all the material proceedings of the Company's 
adminiſtration at home and abroad fince 1773, 


any way relating to Zemindars, (except ſome 55 


that may have arrived within this laſt twelve- 


month) and I declare, I have not ſeen any thing 
of the contradictions ſuggeſted by Mr. Grant. 
Other queries were indeed propoſed to the ſupe- 
rior native officers of the Bengal Revenue De- 
partment in the year 1786, by the Revenue 
Committee, who adopted a reſolution hoſtile to 
the claim of hereditary right, and communicated 
it to the Supreme Board. To allow theſe alfo 
their fair operation in the decifion of this queſ- 
tion, I have annexed them in the Appendix, 
(No. VIII.) together with the ſeveral anſwers. 
-... They 
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They relate chiefly to the Moſhaherah, or pen- 
fions allowed to the Zemindars, when deprived 
of their own collections. The fifth queſtion 
only regards the right of hereditary ſucceſſion. 
If any candid reader finds in them a contradic= 


tion to the opinions given in 1773, I can only 
ſay, his ſenſe and mine are different. 


Without anſwering minutely the objections 
urged by Mr. Grant, which I ſhall leave to take 
all the weight they may deſerve in the judge- 


ment of thoſe who may read them; I will rather 


Nate, in a few curſory obſervations, why I think 
the opinions, taken in 1773, are entitled to re- 
ſpect. When men occupy, under any govern- 
ment, high and important truſts, with that 
degree of fair character which belongs to the 
generality of mankind ; they are to be preſumed 
to act as honeſt men. In great affairs, confi- 
dence muſt be the baſis of power; and to ſup- 
poſe fraud, is to inculcate it. If theſe opinions 
had been delivered as ſecret papers, or calculat- 
ed to influence ſome particular deciſion, in 

14 which 
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which the authors were conjunctly intereſted : 
ſome impeachment might lie againſt them upon 
that ground. But they were neither clandeſ- 
tinely delivered,. nor hazarded in haſte. They 
were given after mature conſideration, like the 
RESPONSA PRUDENTUM, intitled to form a 
part of the code of law; open to univerſal diſ- 
cuſſion, in a country, where, above all others, 
there is conſtantly ready a hoſt of opponents, to 


expoſe and depreciate every act of men in 
power. 


As to decming any of thoſe native officegs 
incompetent to give a fair opinion about Ze- 
mindarries, becauſe they were Zemindars them 
ſelves: it might as well be argued, that the 
opinion of the crown lawyers in England ought 
not to be taken upon any title to property, be- 
cauſe one of them may chance to have property 
of that ſpecies belonging to himſelf; or that a 
commiſſioner of the cuſtoms would give his 
name to an intire perverſion of all the acts of 
parliament formed for that branch of revenue, 
becauſe 
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becauſe ſome friends of his, or even himſelf, had 
indiſcreetly purchaſed any article that was pro- 
hibited. But it does not appear, that the 
Nabob Mahomed Reza Khan, although long 
exerciſing the great influence of Naib Subah- 
dar and Naib Dewan, the offices from which 
Zemandary Sunnuds are iſſued, did poſſeſs 2 
Zemindary in any corner of the extenſive pro- 
vinces he governed. Even if he had, is it to 
be ſuppoſed, that a judge in any court the moſt 
looſely conſtituted, or careleſsly conducted, 
would publicly declare that to be law, which 
not only every eminent practitioner, but every 
clerk and inferior officer, and even thoufands 
of the meaneſt individuals in the community, 
could pronounce to be nonſenſe ? 


The Zemindars and their families are not a 
few men, who might have entered into a col- 
luſion with the great public officers, for the 
firſt years of the Company's Dewanny, and 
prevailed on them to eſtabliſh falſe maxims for 
true, and deceive all the ſervants of the Com- 


pany 
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| pany from Lord Clive down to the youngeſt 
writer in the ſervice, as to the prevailing cuſ- 
toms of the country government. It is pre- 
ſumed, that the Zemindars, with their families 
and adherents, and perſons intereſted m a 
greater or leſs degree in the queſtion of heredi- 
tary right, throughout the provinces of Bengal, 
&c. muſt have amounted to ſeveral millions. 
How could a fraudulent colluſion be formed 
with ſuch a multitude? I do not mean to be 
an advocate for the virtues of the Bengaleſe ; 
but I venture to affirm, that there is not in the 
buman heart ſuch a degree of depravity, as 
would induce a large body of the people, to 
perfiſt in claiming and holding, without com- 


punction and difmay, any benefits, which their 
conſcience muſt continually tell them, did not 
exiſt in truth and juſtice, 


And whatever may be the number ſuppoſed 
to be immediately intereſted in preſerving to 
their own families, or thoſe of their patrons 
and ſuperiors, the important benefits of pro- 

prietorſhip 3 
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prietorſhip; we may with reaſon conclude, 
there would be at leaſt an equal number, who 
from jealouſy of that branch of their family in 
actual poſſeſſion, or from ambitious views to 
future employ and advancement, if the Zemin- 
dary were a mere office; would be ſtudious to 
expoſe the fallacy of a new ſyſtem of policy, 
which, either by inſtituting a determinate rule 
of ſucceſſion, or by eſtabliſhing any ſcheme of 


permanent poſſeſſion or proprietorſhip in the 


occupants, would defeat ſuch hopes. More- 
over in Bengal a connection and concern with 
land, in ſome ſhape or other, is infinitely more 
diffufive amengſt the inhabitants, than it is in 
Great- Britain. So that the idea of a Zemindary 
or Talookdary, or any other tenure, muſt have 
received ſome general and fixed conſtruction in 
the minds of men ; and almoſt every inhabitant 
would be able to fay, what they were, and 
what they were not, in the ordinary practice of 
the prevailing government. 

If we permit ourſelves to vilify by ſuſpicions, 
and ſtigmatize with harſh and opprobrious 
| imputations, 
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imputations, the public conduct of men dif- 
charging the duties of high and reſponſible 
offices ; if, inſtead of being inveſted with ho- 
nor, and entitled to general reſpect and confi- 
dence, they are to be conſidered as houſe- 
breakers and robbers, ready either to plunder 
the community, or betray their own leaders 
and affociates : we looſen the ſtrongeſt band of 
union between man and man, and rely upon a 
weak and contemptible engine for the govern- 
ment of nations. But, even if theſe perſons 
had been ſo wicked and unwiſe as Mr, Grant 
deſcribes ; it is indiſputably clear to my mind, 
acting under the impulſe of an ordinary under- 
ſtanding, which pretends to no particular ſaga» 
City, that the intereſts of ſome, the jealouſies 
and competitions of others, their virtues and 
their vices, their knowledge and their ignorance, 
and the univerſal obſervation of an extenſive 
territory, comprizing from ten to fifteen mil- 
lions of inhabitants, would have conſpired to 
expoſe theit falſehood, corruption, and abſur- 
dity. 5 


It 
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It would be but natural to expect, that Mr. 
Grant, after treating the practical experience of 
theſe perſons as futile, their theory as falſe, and 
their judgment as corrupt; ſhould produce 
ſomething like authorities leſs biaſſed, know- 
ledge leis ambiguous, and documents incon- 
trovertible. Otherwiſe, it would be unreaſon- 
able to imagine, that opinions, which, to ſay 


the leaſt, have the appearance of authenticity; 
ſhould be ſurrendered to a fi peculative argument, 
although ſupported with ever ſo much inge- 
nuity. But he feems to fay, that more re- 
ſpectable authorities of a contrary tendency 
might be brought from other provinces of 
India. If there are ſuch, I ſincerely wiſh they 
were produced. For in political diſcuſſions, 
occaſional reference to the practice of other 
nations, is never without its uſe.— Like travel- 


ling into any neighbouring kingdom, it is at 
leaſt intereſting: and perhaps it furniſhes 
us with examples, either to imitate, or to 
ſhun. 


The 
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The authorities, upon which ſo much reli- 
ance is placed, are to be collected, it ſeems, 


from the © written declarations of miniſters 


and principal financial officers employed in 


* the neighbouring governments of the king at 
e Delhy, his Vizier in Oude, the Nizam in 
te the Decan, and of Mahomed Ally in the 
« Carnatic.” For my own part, I lament, 


that any materials ſhould have been withheld, 


whatever be their nature; becauſe I regard 


nothing as ſuperfluous, which tends to the diſ- 
crimination of truth in ſuch an important queſ- 
tion. But even, if it were to be proved, that 
landed property exiſts in neither of thoſe pro- 
vinces; and my own opinion is, that it exiſts 


in all of them: I ſhould till ſtand up for the 


peculiar cuſtoms of Bengal, where the claim of 


hereditary property has been more tenaciouſly 
maintained, and every conqueror, whatever 
might be his inclinations, his uſual practice, 
or his religious tenets, has been under the 
neceſſity of making a compromiſe with the 
native landholders. It is a ſtrong preſumptive 


proof 
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proof of this ſuggeſtion, that nineteen twenti- 

eths of the whole country are ſtill in the hands 

of the original Hindoos, and very few Maho- 
medans are to be found, except near the great 

cities. 


However, as theſe ** written - declarations” 
are not yet produced for our animadverſion, 1 
am only able to ſay a few words concerning the 
four great names, which are held up for guides 
to Great-Britain. As to that reſpectable rem- 
nant of an illuſtrious race of monarchs, the 
unhappy king at Delhy, who, from the 
time he quitted the protection of the Engliſh, 
and was deprived of the ſmall territory they 
| ſecured to him; has only paſſed from one pri- 
ſon to another : he now lives, but to breathe 
forth in poetic lamentations his ſubmiſſion to 
the will of the Almighty ; who has in mercy 
«« decreed, he ſhould be bereaved of his eyes, 
* that he might not behold the hopeleſs de- 
« ſtruction of his empire.” Looking to this 
ſhadow of royalty ;—it were a mere ſarcaſm on 
miſery, 
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miſery, to talk of his government ! For, as he 
fays himſelf in his pathetic ode, written after 
his eyes were put out by that inhuman monſter 
Gholam Kadir, the leaves of his imperial 


ce tree are withered.” However, the territory 


he did enjoy in the province of Illahabad after 
the peace of 1765, was moſtly, if not altogether, 
in the poſſeſſion of Zemindars; who lived upon 
their lands, and ſucceeded from father to ſon. 


The fame deſcription will apply to the 
Vizier's dominions in Oude, and the neigh- 
bouring province of Benares. I ſhall ſtate as a 
proof concerning the latter, that, when Rajah 


Mehipnarain was advanced to the government, 
on the expulfion of his grandfather Cheyt Sing 
in 1781; the ſecond article of the new Rajah's 
paper of requeſts ( y), related to an allowance 
for the ſupport of various Zemindars, excluſive 
of the eſtabliſhed charges of collection: and 
Mr. Haſtings, after enumerating the names of 


(y) Supplement to 2d Rept. Sel. Comm. in 1793, 


No. 3, Q. F 
ſix 


t as | 
ſix Zemindars, ſtates in his letter to the Coun- 
cil General at Calcutta, that he has directed, 


that they be reſtored to the poſſeſſion of the 
lands, to which they have hereditary claims.” 


The whole hiſtory 'of that Revolution, upon 
the merits of which it would be preſumption 
in me, as well as foreign from my purpoſe, 
to offer any opinion ; proves, that the country 
is in poſſeſſion of Zemindars, who hold under 
the Rajah of Benares, in like manner as the 
inferior proprietors in Burdwan hold under the 
Zemindar of that diſtrict; and he, under the 
Engliſh Company, who reseived a gift of the 
Zemindary of Burdwan from the Nabob Calim 
Ally Cawn in 1760. 


Whether the landholders in the Vizier's 
dominions have the power of alienation, I am 
not certain. But that there argancient Zemin- 
dary families, in every part of the province of 
Oude, no perſon, I believe, can doubt. And 


it will throw no inconſiderable light upon this | 
ſubject, to read the evidence of Captain Gabriel 
K Harper, 
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Harper, who was long ftationed at the court 


of Fyzabad ;—a gentleman, to whoſe honor, 


veracity, and good ſenſe, I am happy in this 
opportunity of delivering my fincere teſtimony. 
He faid, that the Vizier (meaning Shujah ul 
Dowlah, father of the preſent Vizier) © treated 
* the Rajahs and Zemindars under his depen- 
te dencies, with the greateſt marks of civility, 
* refpe&t, and friendſhip: and being aſked, 
* whether during his reſidence with the Vizier 
& (a period of fix years) he ever knew of a 
* Zemindar being diſpoſſeſſed of his Zemindary 
e by him? He id, that he can only recollect 
* one inſtance for a debt of 24,0001.—that 
* they conſidered themſelves as ſecure in their 
*© poſſeſſions by paying their accuſtomed rents: 
*« and being aſked, if the Zemindarries were 
* conſidered as hereditary in the families of the 
* Zemindars? he faid, no; it depended on 
« the will of the prince, but that he made a 


point of continuing it in the family, provided 


« there was no particular objection to the next 


6 in 
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ein ſucceſſion (2). In effect, they are here- 
ditary. It would be eſteemed an infraction 
of eſtabliſhed uſage, and an act of unjuſtifi- 
able ſeverity in the ſovereign, to ſtop the regular 


ſucceſſion, if even he had the power to accom- 
pliſh it, which is very problematical. 


Let us here pauſe to reflect for a moment, 
what is the origin of all landed property 
throughout the world. In the early ſtages of 
civilization, ** it takes place with reſpect to a 
« field ſeparated from the common, and culti- 
e vated by a man for bread to himſelf and 
« family (a). His children take it after him; 
and it becomes hereditary by a preſcriptive 


title ; which every mild and prudent conqueror 
has confirmed. On the other hand, if we 
draw an analogy from the hiſtory of property, 


as it now exiſts in the various nations of Europe; 


we ſhall perceive, that it was originally per- 
ſonal: that the German barbarians, whoſe 


(z) Judicature Report, 1781. 
(a) Lord Kaims's Hiſt. of Man, vol. i. 
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victories were followed by an introduction of 
the feudal law, diſtributed the lands, or at leaſt 


a conſiderable portion of them, amongſt the 


officers and attendants of the ſucceſsful invader : 


that, at firſt the feuds were temporary, and re- 
vocable at pleaſure; then, granted for one year 
certain; afterwards, for life; in the next ad- 
vance, the heir of the feudatory was confirmed 
in the poſſeſſion, if there was no juſt cauſe of 
offence, and it was thought hard to ſtop the 
ſucceſſion; in a later period, they deſcended 
of courſe to one of the ſons, whom the Lord 
ſhould chuſe ; and at laſt, the ſucceſſion went 
regularly, not only to deſcendents in a right 


line, but to collaterals in infinitum (5). Othes 


alterations 


(5) 1. Antiquiſimo Tempore, {tc erat in Dominorum 


poteſtate connexum, ut, quando vellent, poſſent auferre 


Rem in feudum a ſe datam. Feud. Lib. 1. Tit. 1. 


2. Poſtea vero, eo ventum eſt, ut per annum tantùm 
firmitatem haberent. Ibid. 


3. Deinde ſtatutum eſt, ut uſque at vitam Fidelis produ- 
centur. Ibid. 


4. Licet 
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alterations and varieties were produced by the 
arts and neceſſities of commerce, and the pecu- 
lar circumſtances of different countries. In 
ſhort, there is a natural diſpoſition in land, if I 
may venture ſo to expreſs myſelf, to gain a 


proprietor : and a fruitful country of large ex- 
tent without landed property, is a ſoleciſm in 
politics. 


The next authority propoſed is Nizam Ally 
Cawn, Subahdar of the Deccan. What may 
be the ſtate of his preſent dominions, I know 


not. But that part of them, which was given 


4. Licet hæreditaria ſucceſſio non erat in Feudis, nativi 
tamen hi tenentes dicebantur ut apud nos hodie, quos, niſi 
juſta offenſe cauſa præceſſerit, et ad ſerviendum non ſuffi- 
cerent, durum erat a ſuis poſſeſſionibus removere. Craig 
de Jure feud. 

5. Sic progreſſum eſt, ut ad filios devenerit, in quem 
Dominus vellet hoc beneficium confirmare. Feud. Lib. 

6. Tandem factum eſt, ut feuda non ſolum ad deſcendentes 
in perpetuum tranſirent, ſed etiam, ut ad collaterales; Qui 
ex primo Vaſſallo deſcendebant, in infinitum continuerentur. 
Craig de Jure feud. | : 
K 3 to 


1 
to the Eaſt- India Company in 1765, now 


called the Northern Sircars, is in poſſeſſion of 
Zemindars, who have ſucceeded to them in 
hereditary deſcent; with the exception only of 
ſome diſtricts, which have either efcheated to 


government for want of heirs, or have been 


taken at ſome period by the conqueror, and are 
managed by the immediate ſervants of the ſtate, 
— Theſe, however, are not ſtiled Zemindars, 
and have no notion of hereditary poſſeſſion in 
them. Exceptio probat Regulam (c). 


Monſ. 


(e) And your committee having made inquiry into the 
nature of the territorial poſſeſſions of the Company, (viz. in 
the Northern Sircars) find, that theſe poſſeſſions are diſtin- 
guiſhed chiefly into two kinds, known by the names of the 
Havilly or Government Lands, and the Zemindary Lands : 
that the Havilly or Government Lands, are lands which be- 
long in full property to the government (in this caſe the 
Company), and to which no Rajah or Zemindar has any 
right. And theſe Jands are either poſſeſſed by the govern- 
ment itſelf, or let out to renters for a certain annual rent. 
That the Zemindary lands are the poffeſſions of certain 
Rajahs or Chiefs, &c.—and that theſe laſt are underſtood 


du 


to 
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- Mon. Dupleix, a man of undoubted ability 
and knowledge, who by the active part he took 
in advancing the influence of the French nation, 
obtained in the year 1753, a grant of this ter- 
ritory from a brother of the preſent Nizam, 
gives the following account of Hindoſtan in 


general, but more particularly the dominions of 
the Deccan, with which he was well acquaint- 
ed. © Ceux de ces princes tributaires, qui 
«* ſont d'origine Indienne, et idolatres, ſe nom- 
* ment Rajahs. Ils n'ont d' autre titre d'hon- 
* neur que celui de Zemindars. Ce ſont les 
« deſcendens des anciennes familles Indiennes, 
* qui regnoient chacune dans leur canton, et 
« qui les conquerans Tartares ont laifſees en 
* poſſeſſion de leurs diſtricts, ou ſouve- 
6e rainetes (d). 


to have a permanent claim to the poſſeſſion of their lands, 
and a right of tranſmitting them to their heirs. 


4th Report of the Secret Committee of the Houſe 


of Commons in the year 1782. 
(4) Memoire pour le Sieur Dupleix, 1759. —See alſo 


| e 40. 
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In this ſtate the country came into our hands, 
and has ſince continued. If any future ſpecula- 
tor ſhould perſuade himſelf, that the Zemin- 
dars of the Northern Sircars are a uſeleſs in- 
cumbrance ; and ſhould fancy he might render 
an acceptable ſervice in attempting to abrogate 
their claim to hereditary proprietorſhip : I, who 
do not entertain thoſe ideas, have ſome ſatiſ- 
faction in thinking, that the national honor 
has been already pledged to them in the year 
1766 for a confirmation of their juſt rights and 
privileges. Should it be objected, that theſe 
Zemindars are too powerful, and ought to be 
reduced: my anſwer is, that independence and 
diſloyalty are no part of their juſt rights or pri- 
vileges; and if any of them are really more 
powerful, than may, upon the moſt mature 
conſideration, be judged compatible with the 
obedience of ſubjects; it becomes the proper 
object of legiſlation and police to leſſen their 
power, but not to annihilate their property. 


Of the Nabob Mahomed Ally Khan, the 
Subahdar of the Carnatic, I would wiſh to 
ſpeak 
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ſpeak with reſpect and tenderneſs, becauſe he 
is a prince poſſeſſed of many excellent qualities, 
and has long approved himſelf the unſhaken 
friend of our nation. But when he is held 
forth as a pattern in his internal government for 
the imitation of Great-Britain ; I cannot refrain 
from remarking, that the adminiſtration of his 
own territories has been in every reſpect ex- 
tremely bad ; and that almoſt his whole life has 
been employed in wars, founded on arrogant 
and frivolous pretenſions, to deſtroy the tri- 


butaries and Hereditary landholders of the 


Carnatic. 


Laſtly, Mr. Grant fays, he might further 
< refer to the invariable teſtimony of hiſtory and 
original public records of unqueſtionable 
* authority, ſhowing the official and actual 
* fituation of all the Zemindars of Bengal, after 
* the death of Aulumgheer (Aurungzebe) in 
« 1707. 


that, whenever I may ſee ſuch proofs as he 


I can only reply to this intimation, 


deſcribes, I will, as a man of honor, pay due 


reſpect to them.— In the mean time, I muſt 
beg 
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beg leave to reſt my own opinion upon thoſe 1 
have pointed out, which are obvious and ac- 
eeſſible to every ane. In fine, the following 
abſtra& reference to facts and dates will ſhow, 
whether hereditary property was, or was not, - 
recognized during the period he has fixed. I 
have already argued upon it at length, and ſhall 
avoid repetition. 


The Prince Azim ul Shin, grandſon 
of Aurungzebe, came into Bengal, and 
gave permiſſion to purchaſe from the Ze- 
mindars the three villages of Govindpore, 
Sutanuty, and Calcutta, about the year 1698 

Aurungzebe began his reign in 1655, 
and died in — 5 

Furrukſere, who ſucceeded to the 
throne after the intervention of two ſhort 
reigns, confirmed the poſſeſſion of the 
three villages, and granted permiſſion for 
the poſſeſſion of thirty- eight others, on 
the indiſpenſible condition of their being 
purchaſed from the proprietors, and with 
their conſent, in the year = 1717 
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This ſingle record proves, as well as a thou- 
ſand, that ten years before, and ten years after 
the death of Aurungzebe, a principle of abſo- 
lute and alienable proprietorſhip in land paying 
revenue to the crown was admitted in the moſt 
ſolemn acts of the imperial government. I 
have been credibly informed, that Aurungzebe 
himſelf was known to purchaſe land from Ze- 


mindars for his private uſe. But not having 
any poſitive authority for this anecdote, I lay 
no ſtreſs upon it. 


However, that it may not remain in the 
ſmalleſt degree doubtful, whether Aurungzebe 
confidered himſelf to be univerſal proprietor of 
the land; I ſhall annex in the Appendix 
(No. IX.) an intire Firmän, or edict of that 
emperor, iſſued in 1668, which contains a 
fyſtem of regulations for the aſſeſſment of the 
revenue. It not only proves, from beginning 
to end, that he held proprietory land (Zemin 
Memliik) to be ſacred; but that he would 
even aſſiſt the proprietor (Malik) in the pre- 


ſervation 


1 
ſervation of it: and ſo far from wiſhing to an- 
nul the property of land, if any tract ſhould be 
abſolutely deſerted, and its proprietor could not 
be found out, it was to be given to a new occu- 
pant, and he was to become the lawful pro- 
prietor. The practice of giving in farm, lend- 
ing, ſelling, mortgaging, and receiving by de- 
ſcent, land aſſeſſed to the revenue, is clearly 
implied in ſeveral articles, by the proviſions 
made for ſecuring the claim of the ſtate under 


all ſuch contingencies. 


Although the rules of aſſeſſment, laid down 
in this imperial edict, do not appear to have 
been eſtabliſhed in Bengal, nor its deſcriptive 
terms of revenue to be in any degree employed 
there ; yet the whole paper is highly curious 
and intereſting in many points of view. I 
acknowledge my obligations to Mr. Gladwin for 
it, who ſent me a copy of the original, with 
his tranſlation: and I hope he will excuſe me 
for making it public now, inſtead of waiting 
for it to appear with more advantage, accom- 

| panied 
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panied by his illuſtrations and remarks, in the 
continuation of his hiſtory of Hindoſtan. 


This edict was iſſued in 1668, Bernier certainly 
remained at Delhy as late as 1666, and ſome of 
his writings bear date in the year 1668. It is 
therefore probable, that the very moment, in 
which the miniſters of Aurungzebe were fram- 
ing theſe regulations, founded principally upon 
the diſtinctions of proprietory and non- pro- 
prietory land, was employed by Bernier, and 
the other European travellers who met at his 
court about that period, Manouchi, Thevenot, 
Chardin, Tavernier, &c. in preparing their 
relations, which aſſert, as it were by common 
conſent, that there was no ſuch thing as private 
landed property in Hindoſtan, and that the 
emperor was excluſive proprietor of all the lands 


throughout his empire. 


In addition to all the teſtimonies I have 
brought from ancient hiſtory, from modern 
uſage, from authoritative opinions, and family 


ſucceſſions; 
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ſueceſſions; let me now refer the queſtion to 
the practice of judicial proceſs, and to the 
univerſal ſenſe and aſſent of the inhabitants of 
all conditions in the country itſelf, For in that 
reſpect I am ſure 1E voice of THE PEOPLE 
may be affirmed to be THE voice or Gon. 


Can Mr. Grant ſhew, from the loads of re- 
cords he muſt have had in his office, or from 
any inquiries he has ever made concerning the 
cuſtoms of the Britiſh provinces, that the claim 
of any land-holder to ſueceed to the poſſeſſtons 
of his father, or lawful anceſtor, I mean under 
the Arabic term of [rs or Mirds, or any other 
the moſt unequivocal that implies Inberitances 
has, within any given period, been rejected by 
any court of juſtice, or officer exerciſing judicial 
power, native or Britiſh, Superior or Provincial, 
upon the doctrine averred by him, that the land 
belongs to the ſovereign, and not to thoſe who 
hold it under the title of Zemindary, Talook- 
dary, or Milkyet? I fincerely invite him, or 
any other perſon who poſſeſſes ſuch information, 

to 
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to produee it, as matter that ought to be known 
to the adminiftration, and the public at large. 
Truth and juſtice ſhould be the leading objects 
of all our enquiries. As to myſelf, I have no 


other view, I can have no other, in entering upon 
this difcuſſion, than to develope the one, and 
eftabliſh the other, upon principles that might 
be both ſafe and honorable for this country. 
But if ſuch a practice has prevailed, either under 
the Britiſh adminiſtration, or before Great Britain 
had a foot of land in Bengal; I candidly confets, 
it is unknown to me. My own decided opinion 
is this, that, let the origin of the Zemindarries 
be what it may ; even if it could be proved, 
which I believe it cannot, that they were all at 
| firſt no better than occaſional commiſſions of the 
moſt precarious kind ; uſage, which is para- 


mount to law, has made them completely here- 
ditary, and the country government has ſo con- 
fidered them. 


Now to aſcertain the ſenſe of the inhabitants, 
let any one make a traverſe of any part of the 


Bengal 
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Bengal provinces, in any direction ſtraight or 
circuitous, through a tract of country contain 
ing about 150,000 ſquare miles (e).—I affirm, 
that inſtcad of finding nothing but financial ſer- 
vants of the ſovereign, and a peaſantry conſider- 


ing themſelves as cultivators of his ſoil; he 
would be accoſted by the hoſpitality, or coun- 
teracted by the chicane, of an intermediate body 
of men, claiming the diſtinctions, and believing 
themſelves to poſſeſs the indefeaſible rights, of 
property. He would find the ground he paſſes 
over, to be thus diſtributed: in ſome a part 
only, in others the whole pergunnah, or ſubdi- 
viſion, although known in the records of go- 
vernment under a ſingle name, yet broken 


amongſt a very great number of inferior occu- 
pants, under the title of Talookdars, paying to 
the revenue from 201. to 2001. per annum; 
ſupporting that not diſnonourable pride, which 
invariably attends the property of land in every 


(e) Major Rennel's Memoir to a op: of Hindoſtan, In- 


troduction, p. cxiii. 
country, 
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country, but ſtill more in a deſpotic govern- 
ment; carrying on their mutual quarrels, jealou- 
fies, and even petty wars about boundaries, de- 
predations and encroachments upon one another; 
ſome cultivatin g their land themſelves; ſome by 
a ſubordinate peaſantry, who pay a rent for the 
gtound, and treat even theſe village lords with 
the title of Rajah and Zemindar. He would 
diſcover, upon enquiry, that theſe occupants 
have either purchaſed their lands, or have ſuc- 


ceeded to them from a ſeries of anceſtors, whoſe 
inheritance they have aſſumed, without an idea 
of aſking the ſanction, much leſs the nomina- 
tion of the Imperial authority. In ſome of the 
pergunnahs ſo circumſtanced, there will be a 


Zemindar, who exerciſes juriſdiction over theſe 
numerous proprietors, and pays the aggregate 
rent of his whole diftri& to the collector of go- 


vernment ; in others, none. I could inſtance a 


ſingle . pergunnah, which pays only about 
3 ,000 1. to the revenue, and contains above two 
thouſand proprietors. If any one of the Ta- 
lookdars were to be aſked, when his land firſt 


L became 
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became hereditary? he would either not under- 
ſtand the queſtion; or would reply in the inter- 
rogatory ſtile of the caſtern nations, What do 
% I know? It was my father's and grand- 
& father's. It was always fo.” 


Is this the picture of a conntry, where the 
idea of landed property is unknown; or where it 
is newly aſſumed, through the imputed corrup- 
tion of every public ſervant ſelected from amongſt 


the natives, or the implied ſu pineneſs, ignorance, 
and venality of the Britiſh ſubjects, who ought 
to have controuled them? If the picture is 
truly drawn, and in my conſcience I believe 
that it is, argument and ſpeculation are fuper- 


fuous. 


Similar obſervations might be applied to a 
conſiderable part of the Britiſh territories on the 
coaſt of Coromandel. But it may be remarked 
of the Zemindars of the northern Sircars, and 


fome 
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ſome of the Polygars of the Carnatic (), that 
in addition to the circumſtance common to all, 


of hereditary ſucceſſion; they have by their mi- 
litary ſpirit, their fortifications, and impregna« 
ble faſtneſſes, placed in fituations unhealthy 
and difficult of acceſs, eventually preferved to 
themſelves a ſecurity in their poſſeſſions under 
various ſovereigns; whilſt a wild and rapacious 
policy would deny the fame ſecurity to the more 
quiet and unreſiſting inhabitants of Bengal; 
who have no refuge from injuſtice, but com- 


plaint and flight; no defence againſt tyranny, 
but artifice. 


(f) The tradition of theſe countries fays, that many cen- 
turies before Mahomedaniſm, a king of Jaggernaut, in Orixa, 
marched to the South with a great army, which ſubdued not 
only theſe Provinces, but crofling the Kriſtna, conquered in 
the Carnatic, as far as Conjeveram ; theſe conqueſts he diſ- 
tributed in many portions to his relations, officers and 
menial ſervants, from whom ſeveral of the preſent northern 
Polygars pretend to be lineally deſcended, and to govern at 
this very time the very diſtricts which were then given to 
their anceſtors. Orme's Hiſtory, Vol. II. Book VIII. 
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If I have ſucceeded in my attempts to prove 
the abſtract right of property, and uſage of de- 
ſcent, in the Zemindars ; it may be expected by 
ſome, that I ſhould now lay down, with perfect 
preciſion, the true rules to be obſerved in aſſeſ- 
ſing their revenue; and it is undoubtedly the 
certitude of thoſe rules, which in equal govern- 
ments gives property its ſubſtantial value. But 
Here hiſtorical records fail me. For the tech- 
nical language of finance is unknown to hiſto- 
rians, and the revolutions in Bengal, for the 


twenty or thirty years preceding our acquiſition, 


had thrown all the public records into obſcurity; 
whillt the irregularities of its rulers had left us 
a miſchievous example of fiſcal deſpotiſm. Be- 
fides, it falls leſs within the province of hiſtory 
or law, than that of adminiftrative government. 
However, I will ſlightly touch the ſubject.—-A 
diſquiſition in detail would prove inexhauſtible. 


There is good reafon to apprehend, that for- 
merly the aſſeſſment of every part of the country 


was permanently fixed ; but by what rule or 
ſtandard, 


11 

ſtandard, except in Bahar, and ſome parts of 
Bengal, where it was ſettled by proportions of 
grain ; it is not now eaſy, if even poſſible, to. 
aſcertain with exactneſs. In Bahar the clear 
profit, which might be claimed by the Zemin- 
dar, was 10 per cent. In Bengal, the Zemin- 
dars had an allotment of land or money ; but by 
far too trifling to be conſidered as a compenſa- 
tion for the labor, rank and reſponſibility of 
their ſituations, It is well known, that they 
had beſides either certain parts of their Zemin- 
dary conſiderably under-rated, or that a very 
handſome deduction was allowed them in the 
aggregate revenue of their diſtricts. The fact 
is, that either from theſe cauſes, or from the in- 
creaſed produce of their lands, they were, even 
after the calamities of invaſion and war, in a 
ſtate of affluence and ſplendor. 


Mr. Grant has carefully examined, and I be- 
lieve correctly analized, the revenue ſyſtem of 
the famous financier Rajah Tuder Mull, who 

lived in the reign of Akber; and it is poſſible, | 
L 3 that 
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that his aſſeſſment, either for particular pro- 
vinces, or generally for the whole empire, may 
have been formed upon the calculations and pro- 
poſitions laid down by him in the Ayin, or in- 
ſtitutes of Akber. However, although many 
of the regulations then eſtabliſhed are till to be 
traced in the provincial governments; I am con- 
fident, not only that no one univerſal rate or 
ſtandard of revenue will be found to prevail 
throughout Bengal, either for the Zemindar, or 
his internal tenants; but that every little diſ- 
trict, and even different villages of the fame diſ- 
trict, are regulated by different rates; the origin, 
commencement, or ground of which is not 
known to the inhabitants, who pay them. 1 
ſhould imagine it has always been ſo. For one 
paſſage in the Ayin Akbery fays, the revenue 
* of a Bega differs in every village: and from 
another we are led to believe, that Akber con- 


firmed the cuſtoms he found prevailing (g). 
Mr. Holwell alludes to a law of the empire, 


(2) Gladwin's Inſtitutes of Akber, Vol. I. Article Bengal 
Subah. 


that 
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that the rent of land ſhall not exceed three ru- 
pees fer Bega, or about one-and-twenty ſhil- 
lings per acre (5). But I imagine this muſt pro- 
ceed from ſome miſapprehenſion. I cannot ſay 
I have ever heard of ſuch a limitation, and it 
ſeems too abſurd to ſuppoſe it true. 


As to theoretic ſtandards, they lead but to 
confuſion. Were there any real ſtandard gene- 
rally aſcertainable, or eafily reſorted to, which 
| ſhould fix the proportionate profits of ſovereign, 
proprietor, and cultivator ; I confeſs it would 
greatly contribute to the benefit of every branch 
of the community ; the governors, as well as 

the governed. It would ſecure the former 
from unjuſt defalcations of revenue, and the 
latter from the lawleſs encroachments of power. 
Even a collection of the cuſtoms peculiar to dif- 
ferent diſtricts would be a ſtep towards this im- 
provement ; uncertainty in ſuch matters being 


the parent of abuſe. If any ſuch ſtandards 


(5) Intereſting hiſtorical Events, Vol. I. 
L 4 could 
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could be aſcertained, or eſtabliſhed, without - 
convulſing the country ; it would be highly ad- 
viſeable to have them. But when we would 
attempt great alterations in an extenſive terri- 
tory, we ſhould recolle& that, ** it is only to an 
«« unpoliſhed people, that a legiſlator can give 
« whatſoever laws he chuſes. The buſineſs of 
« reaſon, of philoſophy, and ſound policy, is ra- 
* ther to amend, than to change the govern- 
% ment (i).“ 


Then under this uncertainty, what was the 
benefit of the Zemindar, who was liable, as ſome 
may think, to have his country pillaged under a 
pretence of une qual aſſeſſment, at the mercy of 
every deſpot? and what was the advantage of 
his hereditary title To people, indeed, who 
enjoy the ineſtimable bleſſings of a free govern- 
ment, which, whilſt it gives energy to the ſo- 
vereign, confers ſecurity upon the poſſeſſions of 
the meaneſt individuals ;—theſe queſtions are 


(i) Eſſay on Public Happineſs, Sect. IH. c. 4. 
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natural. At the fame time, it ſhould not eſcape 
our obſervation, that in many of the great mo- 
narchies, eſpecially the Mahomedan, although 
the government is in principle arbitrary, the 
power of the ſovereign is circumſcribed by uſage, 
which is the common law of the land; or by 
religion, which may be conſidered as the written 
law. In truth, it is more binding than any 
written laws of the European nations, which 


have no ſuch principle in them, as immutability. 
Whereas the Koran of Mahomed, followin g the 
example of the Jewiſh Diſpenſation, has enter- 
ed into many conſiderations of mun cipal law, 
and has thereby made it impoſſible for a Maho- 
medan prince or government to form any ordi- 
nance, which ſhall not coincide with that ſupe- 
rior authority. Add to this, the deſ potiſm of 
India has been always mild in its exerciſe under 
the princes of the race of Timur; and the 
uſages, or Rayej-ul-Mulk, have been preſerved 
continually by hereditary expounders called 
Canangoes, who were not liable to removal, and 
who had their officers and deputies in every part 
of 


( we | 

of the country. Their anſwers reſpecting the 
_ queſtion of inheritance will be found in the Ap- 
pendix, (No. VII. and VIII.) 


It is inherent in the nature of every govern- 
ment intruſted with the publie defence, that an 
abſolute power ſhould exiſt ſomewhere, to im- 
poſe and aſſeſs the revenue upon land, commerce, 
or conſumption ; and that power can only be 
limited by diſcretion, reſulting from a conſider- 
ation of all the circumftances of a country taken 
together, unleſs where the laws of religion, or 
a fundamental conſtitution, may happen to have 
limited the quantum of tribute, or mode of tax- 
ation. It matters not, as to the principle 
merely, whether this power reſide in an arbitrary 
ſovereign, a fenate, a repreſentative body, or a 

delegated adminiſtration. Therefore, to hold 
up the lands of Bengal, as not liable at any pe- 
riod, or under any circumſtances, to local valua- 
tion, in order to aſſeſs a juſt and proportionate 
revenue; would be to annihilate government, 
invert the relative conditions of fovereign and 
ſubject, 
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ſabje&, and give the Zemindars an independ- 
ence, not uſually allowed to any landed property. 
But to make theſe valuations frequent, or with- 
out any cogent neceſſity, would harrafs the 
proprietors, diſcourage induſtry, and ſet the 
people at conſtant variance with the ruling 
power. All theſe would be aggravated, and a 
thouſand other evils ſuperadded, if it was done 
with the intention of drawing the whole pro- 
duce of the land rents into the public exchequer, 
either with or without, a compenſation to the 
ancient occupants. 


Far be it from me to aſcribe the ſchemes, 
which have been formed, at different times, for 
the increaſe of the revenue, to intentional op- 
preſſion. They aroſe much more from the ex- 
pectations excited in Great-Britain, by the er- 
roneous notions which had been propagated 
here, of the inexhauſtible wealth of Bengal, 
and of immenſe reſources concealed by the Ze- 
mindars, and the officers of collection. I am 
forry to fay, attempts are ſtill made to miſlead 
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this country by ſuch extravagant deluſions. 
Nations, like individuals, are ſeldom placed in 
that ſtate of perfect eaſe and ſufficiency, that 
they can reſiſt the invitation to wealth, and ſay, 
« e are content.” They are too ready to find 
plauſible grounds of right, when the means of 


acquiſition are held out to them. But, if there 
is not virtue and firmneſs enough in thoſe in- 
truſted with the adminiſtration of India, to diſ- 
regard all ſuch fallacious and improvident ſpecu- 
lations, for raiſing the land revenue; we ſhall 
inevitably be puniſhed by a defalcation of that 

we actually en) oy. 


Theſe ſcrutinies and inquiſitions have been 
practiſed under the government of our imme- 
diate predeceſſors, but ſtill more under our 


oven: — and 1 fear Bengal has ſuffered from 


ſuch experiments. Nevertheleſs, this heredi- 
tary poſſeſſion of the Zemindars, precarious as 
ſome may deem it, is eagerly ſought, and the 
inva on of it as pertinaciouſly reſiſted, as any 
property the beſt defined in European countries. 

If 
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Tf at any time they are unable to avert the heavy 


hand of the oppreſſor, they baffle his meaſures 
by artifice; truſting with paſſive expectation, 
that he will ſee his own want of wiſdom ; and 
feeling, that, at laſt, they poſſeſs ſomething 
that is permanent in the land itſelf. -I hope 
that period is now arrived : and that a ſettle- 
ment of the land revenue, either for a long pe- 


riod of years, or in perpetuity, will leave every 
man to enjoy, without interruption or jealouſy, 
the increaſing fruits of his own induſtry and 
good management. 


It would lead to a very long diſcuſſion, if I 
were to demonſtrate the benefits of ſuch an ar- 
rangement. Indeed I ſhould conclude for a 
certainty, they would be obvious to every one, 
if I did not ſuppoſe it poſſible, that ſuch as are 
enemies to property itſelf, may be adverſe to 


every thing that reſembles it, and therefore re- 
commend the deſtructive practice of annual ſet- 


tlements. 
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tlements (c). I am ready to admit, that under 
this mode, the land revenue is not aſſeſſed with 
correct equality. I am in the ſame degree con- 
vinced, that it never can be. The minute vas 
Jloation and diſtributions, which an able and 
upright man might make, and for the advantage 
of all, in a little diſtrict, would be impractica- 
ble in a country circumſtanced as Bengal is. It 
ſeems to me, that the principal object for the 
Kate to determine, is, as to the aggrepate of re- 
venue, which the land is capable of yielding ; to 
enable every proprietor to know, what he has 


(t) It is no eafy matter to frame the valuation of all the 


property of a country: and it is a ſcheme I ſhould be very far 
from propoſing, unleſs the ſpirit of a nation took ſuch a turn 
as to wiſh for it. 


When annual diſtributions are made, diſcontents conſtantly 
ariſe; and the pretended equality thereby obſerved, produces 


worſe effects than the inequalities. which would follow from 
the other ſcheme: becauſe the change in the relative value 
of poſſeſſions would then be chiefly owing to the 0 of 
every proprietor in improving his lot. 


Stuart's Political Economy, Book V. c. 11. 


to 
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to pay: and if the fixed valuation is tolerably 
fair, little inequalities are of no fignification, 
They muſt always happen in a large territory. 
In Bengal, whilſt the correction of one was car- 
rying on, others would ariſe. And as to the 
Zemindars, I fay decidedly, let them grow rich. 
The ſtate will grow rich alſo through the 
wealth of the landed property. We ſhould re- 
gard it as the hen that lays the golden eggs: 
and it would be an idle frugality, that grudges 
the expence of her being well fed (/). 


But 


(1) I agree, that the ſame land may be worth more one year 
than another; but it is impoſſible, by a fluctuating valuation, 
to aſcertain that difference over a whole country to the ſatiſ- 
faction of every one: and although, by fixing it at one rate 
upon every poſſeſſion, inequalities muſt take place yet fixing 
it from riſing in proportion to improvement, will prove an 
encouragement to induſtry, which will greatly over- balance 
ſuch an inequality. Every one then will be in the way of 
acquiring an addition to his income free of land-tax : and if 
this be thought too great an encouragement to improvement, 
letthe regulation be only fixed for a determinate time ; ſuppoſe 
a century. This is no more than giving every one a leaſe, 

as. 


(18 ] 
But becauſe this property is circumſcribed, of 
taking it on the meaneſt ſcale of eſtimation, if it 
were clear, that in ſtrictneſs and rigour it can 
be intitled to claim a tenth part only of the 
uſufruct: ſtill it would be unreafonable to con- 
clude at once, that it is no property at all, or 
nothing worth poſſeſſing. Is hereditary power, 
and pre-eminence amongſt our fellow-citizens, 
nothing? Is the devoted attachment of thou- 
fands, (and none can exceed that of the inha- 

bitants of Bengal to their Zemindars) the reci- 

procal protection, the diſtribution of little favors, 

the united attendance of a diſtrict at the manſion _ 


of the ſuperior in the oſtentatious ceremonies of 
religion ; the congratulations of the people 
taking a concern in his domeſtic occurrences ; 
and I might add, the little contributions ſponta- 


neouſly given, to ſupply any extraordinary ex- 


as it were of their land tax for a hundred years; and experi- 
ence ſhews, that without granting long leaſes, it is impoſſible 
that lands ſhould ever be improved, 


Stuart's Political Economy, Book V. c. 12. 


pence ; 
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penſe ;—are all theſe to be accounted nothing ? 
on the contrary, they are incitements to every 
laudable exertion of the human mind, as they 
may equally conduce to the gratification of every 


evil appetite : and in either point of view, they 
become the objects of ambition and ſolici- 
tude. 


Beſides, it is poſſible, that notwithſtanding 
our various ſcrutinies, ſome of the Ze- 
mindars may have been able to ſcreen a portion 
of their emoluments from the avidity of govern- 
ment. That they have poſſeſſcd no inordinate 
benefits in latter times, is demonſtrated by their 
general impoveriſhment, the decay of their mag - 
nificent palaces, and religious edifices, the depri- 


vation of many, the debts of all. But if they 


have not, even a tenth of the groſs produce of 


many of the Zemindarries would put the poſ- 
ſeſſor on a footing with Englith dukes: and 
conſidering the extent of their country, from 
one to twelve thouſand ſquare miles, they may 


M # 


ſome 
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fome of them be regarded as tributary princes, 
more than as the unaſſuming proprietors of a 
landed eſtate. Again, as to the ſmaller land- 
holders, their wants are few, in a country where 
nature is prodigal of its bleſſings : and, as they 
frequently cultivate their land themſelves, and 
live upon it, they unite the profits of proprietor 


and farmer. 


If even in Great Britain, it were poſſible to 
bring together our land tax, tythes, church 
rate, poor rate, highway rate, turnpikes, taxes 


on houſes, windows, carriages, ſervants, horſes, 
with all the multifarious cuſtoms and taxes, 
which have exhauſted the ingenuity of Miniſters, 
and enhance imperceptibly the price of all con- 
ſumeable articles in every ſphere of life ; and we 
could dedu& this aggregate from the actual 
produce of our eſtates: we ſhould not perhaps 
find our rents reduced to one tenth ; but I really 
believe we ſhould be taught to conſider the ſtate 
of a Zemindar, to whom this embarraſſing and 


Com- 
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complicated mode of taxation is unknown, as 
no very deſpicable condition ( . 


I have often, like others, but without ſucceſs, 
. endeavoured to find an exact analogy for the 
landed poſſeſſions of Bengal, from the deſcrip- 
tions either of our own, or other countries. 
They do not ſeem to be in the nature of the 
agri vectigales of the Romans: they are certainly 
not to be conſidered as upon the ſame footing 
with the freehold, or copyhold of England: 
and they are diſtinctly different from the feudal 
tenure. I apprehend likewiſe they will be found 


to differ from the king's tenants in caprite under 


the Engliſh monarchs. They may reſemble 


each in particular points of compariſon : but it 
would not be difficult to mark the general diſ- 
cordancy, if it were material to the main queſ- 


(m) The rent of land, that portion of the produce which 
belongs to the proprietors, is ſcarce any where in Great Bri- 
tain ſuppoſed to be more than a third part of the whole pro- 
duce.— Smith's Wealth of Nations, 


M 2 tion, 


1 
tion. Perhaps a pretty near ſimilitude might 
be diſcovered in moſt countries, at ſome parti- 
cular period in the advancement of their pro- 
perty in land; which has taken nearly the ſame 
courſe throughout the world. But if we were 
able to catch any preciſe moment of coincidence; 
it would not aſſiſt us in our inquiry, nor ſerve 
as any guide to our meaſures at the preſent day: 
ſince governments, manners, land-tenures, and 
every object upon which the human intelli- 
gence and induſtry can operate, are in a perpe- 
tual ſtate of change and fluctuation, ſo that 
new combinations are always forming, and the 
reſemblance of nations can be only partial and 


momentary. 


It is rather, I think, to be lamented, that 
travellers and ſpeculators are too apt to bound 
their reſearches into the ſtate of countries they 
attempt to explore, by fixing fome fanciful 

ſtandard in their own mind, drawn either from 
the government they chance to have been born 


under, or ſome other ſyſtem they have found in 
books; 


= 
books; and are ready to ridicule the doctrines 
which are different from their own, or to deny 
either juſtice or property to prevail in a country; 
becauſe the juridical proceſſes of the one, or the 
reſtricted tenures of the other, do not exactly 


correſpond with their own preconceived rules of 


juſtice and property. 


\ 


In attempting to aſcertain the uſages of Ben- 
gal, I have neither looked to Syria, nor Tur- 
key, nor Perſia, as Mr. Grant has done. For 

although the premiſes were admitted, which I 
conceive to be highly diſputable, that there 
has never exiſted a property of land in thoſe 
regions; it would ſtill leave the queſtion with 
regard to Bengal exactly where it was before ; 
ſince neither its conquerors, nor legiſlators, 


came from either of thoſe countries. 


Such as they are, and ſuch as they have been, 


in times when it abounded in wealth, and 
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merited its oriental denomination of Jenat-ul- 
Belad, or Paradiſe of Nations, we may collect 
from careful inquiry, aided by written and 
traditional hiſtory. Of theſe ufages only the 
inhabitants aſk the preſervation : not to have 


their ſyſtem of government altered ; nor to have 
their poſſeſſions aſſimilated to any European 
tenures, or guarded by any other laws, than 
thoſe they have heretofore enjoyed, carried into 
execution according to the rules of common 
juſtice and probity. It is a ſatisfaction to re- 
flect, not only that all this may be allowed 
with perfect ſafety to the intereſt and power of 
Great- Britain; but that it is the ſureſt engine 
for preſerving both. For by no other means 
can their minds be conciliated to the govern- 
ment of a diſtant ſovereign, and the fugitive 
adminiſtration of delegated ſervants. As long 
as they obtain theſe innocent indulgences, they 
will purſue their inſtinctive induſtry, in raiſing 
corn, to render their country the granary of 
Afia; in the introduction of new articles of 


cultivation, 
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cultivation (n), which may bring additional 
ſources of wealth, all ultimately tending to the 
benefit of Great-Britain ; and in the improve- 
ment of thoſe beautiful manufactures of filk and 
cotton, which will be diſperſed, through the 
channel of the Britiſh Cuſtom- Houſe, to all 
the nations of the world. 


(nz) By the aſtoniſhing exertions of my friend Colonel 
Kyd, whoſe indefatigable induſtry keeps pace with his gene- 
ral ſcience, humanity and diſtintereſtedneſs, a botanical gar- 
den has been eſtabliſhed near Calcutta, from which every 
plant likely to prove beneficial to Bengal itſelf, or to Great- 
Britain, is difleminated through the provinces. There is 
already a vaſt variety of the productions of the different parts 
of Aſia and America, and even many of Europe, viz. tea, 
ſpices, a variety of indigo, coffee, the true opuntia of 
the cochineal inſect, timber trees, fruits, bread fruit, 
drugs, &c. &. And if proper exertions were made in 
China, to obtain the proper ſorts and diſtinctions of tea; 
there is good reaſon to hope, from the luxuriant vegetation of 
Bengal, that a ſhort period of years might enable it to furniſh 
a cenſiderable part of the demands of Great-Britain, in this 
as well as other articles now obtained by a diiadvantageous 


Commerce. 
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Believing that I have eſtabliſhed, upon fair 
grounds of argument, the poſitions I ſet out 


with, I might here conclude my diſcuſſion ; 
did I not wiſh to add a few obſervations upon 
the queſtion of policy. I will ſuppoſe, that by 
force of reaſoning, by the weight of contrary 
examples, by the literal conſtruction of deeds 
and patents, or by the defect of titles, all my 
opinions were to be overthrown; ſo as to 
eſtabliſh the propoſition Mr. Grant has fo 


much labored, ©* that the ſovereign is ſole, 


& univerſal proprietory lord of the land ;” col- 
lecting his rents © through the intermediate 
* agency of farmers general, or temporary com- 
* miſſioned officers of the crown :” and that 
he may, as a natural conſequence of that pro- 
prietory right, diſpoſe of the land, or allot that 
temporary poſſeſſion of it, to whomſoever, and 
in whatever manner he pleaſes. Without this 
conſequence, the argument itſelf is nugatory : 
and to nullify the claims of the Zemindars, 
without meaning to enforce the denial, would be 


a frivolous proceeding.—Then, ſuppoſing all 
proprietory 
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proprietory and hereditary poſſeſſion to be at an 
end; it may be uſeful to inquire by anticipation, 
what would be the condition of Bengal? What 
would be the meaſures to be purſued ? 


« Quanta autem inde feres tam dirz præmia culpæ 5. 


JuvenaL. 


To bring this queſtion to a more tangible 
form, I will alſo ſuppoſe, what I ſhall for 
obvious reaſons refrain from examining, that 
all the Zemindars have quietly conſented to 
forego their claims, whether juſt or fictitious, 
to the poſſeſſions. enjoyed by their fore-fathers, 
or purchaſed by themſelves (9). In this ſtate 


of 


() In 1280 Edward I. of England enacted the ſtatute of 
Duo Warrants, obliging all landholders to produce their 
charters and titles before ſuch Judges as ſhould be appointed 
to examine their validity, cc and thereupon iſſued a proclama- 


« tion, which was regarded as the ſource of infinite miſchief 


« and oppreſſion. But the progreſs of the evil was ſtopped 
« by the reſolution of the Earl of Warenne, who being re- 
« quired to produce his charter, unſheathed an old ruſty 

« ſword, 
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( 
of things, we fhould have a very large body of 
men thrown adrift without any ſettled home, 
or certain means of ſuſtenance for themſelves, 
and their families; as it would be dangerous to 


truſt them, or their agents, in the poſſeſſion of 
the lands, for fear of their re-eſtabliſhing their 
influence, and diſtracting the government. In- 
deed I muſt confeſs I can fee no medium be- 
tween removal and extermination. There is 
an example of ſuch a procedure in the conduct 
of the Saxons after the battle of Demmin in 
1164, and the extinction of the kingdom of 
Venedi; when the whole nation was either 
maſſacred or tranſplanted, their ſovereign Pri- 
biſlaus (the magnanimous anceſtor of our illuſ- 
trious and moſt amiable queen) driven into 
baniſhment, and the country underwent a total 
change, being ſettled by the conqueror on his 
own officers, and intirely new planted with 


« ſword, as the inſtrument by which his anceſtors had 
« acquired their rights, and with which he reſolved to pre- 
« ſerve them to the laſt drop of his blood. 
Smoller's Hiſt. of England, Vol. II. 
Saxon 


11 
Saxon colonies (ꝓ) the moſt execrable and 
barbarous pillage recorded in the annals of 
hiftory !— | 


Then, if the old Zemindars were removed, 
we ſhould have the peaſants and cultivators 
without any ſuperior to look up to, between 
themfelves and the ſovereign power, no patron 
to mediate for them, and compoſe their little 
differences; expecting to be haraſſed by the 


inquiſitorial officers of revenue, or temporary 


farmers ſharing in no common intereſt with 
them (9), many thouſands of which muft 
neceſſarily be ſcattered over a country compre- 
hending near a hundred millions of acres. The 
emoluments, which formerly went to the Ze- 
mindars, would never find their way to the 


(p) Nugent's Hiſtory of Vandalia, Book II. Chap. 12. 


() En un mot, fans propriete, point d' etat, point de 
ſujets attaches au territoire, point de reunion d* hommes. 
En raiſon de ce qu'on aſſure et ẽtend la propriete, on aſſure, 
Etend, et corrobore la ſocicte, et l' tat: ainſi en raiſon in- 
verſe. | ___ The&orie de VImpot. 

public 
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public treaſury, but would be ſunk and anni- 
hilated ; the whole territory would be im- 
poveriſhed ; the loſs of a claſs of men, who 
uſed to ſpend their income upon the land, and 


the ſubſtitution of a ſet of mere tax-gatherers, 


would impede the circulation, which is one 


ſource of wealth ; the government would find 
itſelf bewildered in the labyrinths of detail; 
and, after various experiments had been tried, 
would ſeek its remedy, where it ought in policy 
to have begun its regimen, by the creation of 
land proprietors, in every reſpect like the pre- 
ſent Zemindars, except only the great extent of 


ſome particular diſtricts. 


By this projected excluſion of the preſent 
occupants, we ſhould gain indeed a nominal 
augmentation of our own property ; but nomi- 
nal only, a burthenſome and barren poſſeſ- 
ſion (7). For what is even property itſelf but 

an 


(r) Le Prince eft le Chef de Fetat, mais il n' eſt point 
Fetat, et ne le ſauroit ètre. Il a, comme puiſſance tutelaire, 


ſon 
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an inert maſs, uſeleſs and unproductive, until 
it is broken into ſmaller particles, and receives 
a conventional value in the wants and competi- 
tions of individuals? And land, the moſt im- 
portant property of all, is not beneficial in pro- 
portion to its extent, but its improvement. 
That improvement was never conſiderably ad- 
vanced in a large territory by any other principle, 
than proprietorſhip: nor was ever perfected 
ſince the world began, but by rendering that 
proprietorſhip hereditary. For we improve 
with reluctance, what we hold in uncertainty, 
or what our ſucceſſors muſt hold at the pleaſure 
of another. But we grudge no exertions, when 
our property is ſecure, both to enjoy and to 
diſpoſe of. Under that powerful influence, our 
labours become a ſource of delight and increaſing 


reward. To uſe the beautiful imagery of a 


ſon droit de protection et de participation ſur toutes les pro- 

prietes ; mais il n'eſt point Punique proprictaire ; et s'il 

etoit, il devroit par tous moyens chercher des ſujets, appeller 

des hommes au partage de cette poſſeſſion onereuſe et ſtérile. 
Theorie de 'Impot. 

gentleman, 
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gentleman, with whom I was many years ſince 
a fellow labourer in the cauſe of the Zemindars, 
when their fituation was brought under the 


cognizance of parliament, It makes our 


« weaknels ſubſervient to our virtue, and grafts 


te benevolence even upon avarice (s).” He 
| likewiſe wiſhed to protect and maintain them ; 
becauſe, inſtead of allowing his creative fancy 
to form fantaſtic and doubtful inſtitutions ; he 


faw, that the Zemindary tenure, taking its 


conveniences and defects together, as all human 


inſtitutions ought to be conſidered, combines in 
many reſpects the happineſs of the people, with 
the ſafety, wealth, and dignity of the ſovereign. 


Compare for an inſtant the ſtate of an exten- 
five country, before, and after the firm eſta- 
bliſhment of property. Look back to the 
foreſts of Germany, the wilds of North Ame 
rica, the uncultivated condition of the Welt- 
India iſlands, the ſhores even of Britain itſelf, 


(5) Mr. Burke's Reflections on the Revolution in France. 
inhabited 
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inhabited by men who went naked, or cloathed 
themſelves in the ſkins of beaſts :—follow the 
growth of property from commencement to 
maturity ; and contraſt their preſent proſperity, 
with the ſcenes of wretchedneſs they exhibited 
in ancient times. Like the great river, which 
for ages has rolled its unprofitable watefs 
through a tract of deſert country to the ocean ;— 


place upon its banks the allurements of a well 
diſtributed property, ſecured by equal laws : 
and it will gradually be conducted into ten 
thouſand channels, to advance the purpoſes of 
agriculture, navigation, and mechanics, all 
tending to augment the riches of the nation. 


On the other hand, prohibit property, and 
you diſcourage population, you deſtroy national 
proſperity in the deſtruction of private wealth (z). 
Carry 


(t) In the preſent ſtate of the greateſt part of the civilized 


monarchies of Europe, the rent of all the lands in the country, 
managed as they probably would be, if they all belonged to 
ene proprietor, would ſcarce perhaps amount to the ordinary 


revenue 
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Carry this proſcription to Bengal ; annihilate 
the Zemindars, with the whole ſyſtem of landed 
property that prevails there : and the ſum of 


your gain will be, a territory deſpoiled of its 
moſt powerful incentive to induſtry ; a govern- 
ment without ſeries or ſubordination ; a ſociety 
robbed of its beſt, if not its only cement (2). 


For 


revenue which they levy upon the people even in time of 


peace 


If the lands of Great-Britain, in the preſent ſtate of their 
cultivation, do not afford a rent of more than twenty mil- 
lions a year, they could not well afford the half, moſt pro- 
bably not the fourth part of that rent, if they all belonged to 
a ſingle proprietor, and were put under the negligent, ex- 
penſive, and oppreſſive management of his factors and agents. 
The crown lands of Great-Britain do not afford the fourth 
part of the rent, which could probably be drawn from them, 
if they were the property of private perſons. If the crown 
lands were more extenſive, it is probable they would be till 


worſe managed. 
Smith's Wealth of Nations, Book V. Chap. 2. 


(z) La propriete eſt donc la baſe, eſt le lien principal de 
la ſociẽtẽ. On diſlertera, on diſputera, tant qu'on voudra, 
ſur 
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For it is not wealth only that is produced by 
property.” It is equally an inſtrument for the 
maintenance of a well regulated adminiſtration 


in all its branches. The good government of a 
nation, and the energy of its exertions, foreign 


and internal, depend more upon the train of 


diſcipline and authority, carried down from the 
ſovereign to the lower orders of the people by 
the agency of intermediate ranks, than by the 
wiſeſt laws iſſued from the imperial cabinet (v). 


ſur la nature des gouvernemens. Je n'en connois que de 


deux ſortes; l'un ſolide et proſpere, c'eſt celui qui tend au 


reſpect, et au maintien de la propriẽtẽ; l'autre pẽriſſable et 


malheureux, c'eſt celui qui attaque et viole la propriete. 


L'ami des hommes. 


(v) Il eſt donc vrai, que le penchant a la propriete peut 
etre le lien de Vattachement du citoyen a la choſe publique. 
Je dis plus, c'eſt qu'il eſt le ſeul. En effet, la choſe publi - 


que eſt d'une part la force reſultante de la reunion des pro- 


priẽtẽs, et le domaine conſtitutive de cette force. Ce ſeul 
point de vue ſuffit pour la faire confiderer et cherir de tout 
etre, A qui ſa propriẽtẽ particuliere eſt precieuſe. 

| L'ami des hommes. 
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The moſt efficacious of theſe agents is the 
landed proprietory : and the hiſtory of all nations 
will prove it. If any one ſhould object, that 
landed proprietors may become the promoters 
of ſedition, as the Zemindars have ſometimes 
been ; it is merely arguing from the uſe to the 
abuſe : and the correction would create a greater 
evil, by leaving an unguided populace, without 
union or attachment, ready for confuſion and 
tumult, becauſe they have no permanent in- 


tereſt in the proſperity of the country. 


I have, throughout the courſe of this diſſer- 
tation, refrained as much as poffible from mak- 
ing any references to the proceedings of the 
Eaſt India Company and their ſervants ; and 
have particularly avoided quotin gany diſcuſſions 
of individuals, except ſuch as have before been 
given to the public in a hiſtorical point of 
view. One reaſon for adopting this method, 
I have already mentioned, that ſuch references 
would afford no teſt as to ancient practice. 
Another is, that I ſhould not deem it honor- 
able 
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able to bring, in ſupport of my own argument, 
the ſpeculative opinions of others, although 
ever ſo reſpectable, which have been delivered 
in any courſe of perſonal controverſy, without 
exhibiting the whole fairly together ; and that 
would have required a voluminous compilation, 
beſides the obvious impropriety of ſuch a mea- 
ſure, and more eſpecially of publiſhing any part 
of the diſcuſſions, which may not have been 
finally decided upon. I have therefore choſen 


rather to confine myſelf to my own obſervations 


upon original documents; and have put it in 
the power of every one, who may be inclined 
to take the trouble of followin g me, to examine 
the authorities I quote, in order to check the 
inferences I have drawn from them. How- 
ever, I cannot heſitate to declare my perfect 

conviction and confidence, that from the Com- 


pany's records might be drawn numberleſs ad- 


ditional examples and arguments, to fortify the 
opinions I have maintained: and, above all, 


from the candid and intelligent obſervations of 
Mr. Shore, 


N 2 I muſt 
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I 'muſt at the ſame time offer ſome apology 
for the inſertion of Mirza Mohſin's long Per- 
ſian paper, and the many paſſages I have quoted 
from different authors. I could certainly have 
avoided this appearance of formality by employ- 
ing, as my own, a conſiderable part of their 
informations and reaſonings. But I thought I 
ſhould act neither candidly nor wiſely, by 
hazarding the moſt conſequential opinions, and 
political maxims, upon my own judgment, and 
thus depriving them of the ſanction which 
would entitle them to more reſpect. 


T am not ſenfible, that I have overlooked 
any material part of this great queſtion : and 
am conſcious I have no wiſh, but to promote 
that ſyſtem for the people of Bengal, which 
ſhall favour their happineſs, whilſt it tends in 
an equal degree to augment the national ſecurity, 
benefit and reputation. Theſe principles only, 
and a conviction that I am an advocate in an 
honorable cauſe, ſhould ever have overcome 
the diffidence I feel in thus throwing myſelf 


upon 


— 
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upon the public judgment. But if, contrary 


to my own opinion, I am in an error ; it 1s at 
leaſt an error in favor of humanity : and I ſhall 
ſhield myſelf under the ſentiment of Rouſſeau. 
*© Se tromper pour abſolidre, eſt pardonnable : 


«© mais ſe tromper pour punir, eſt une erreur 
« bien cruelle.“ 


Although the curioſity of every perſon, who 


has done me the honor to peruſe theſe ſheets, 


muſt have been excited to know, what are the 
ſentiments of the preſent adminiſtration ; and 
perhaps they will hardly excuſe me, for pur- 
ſuing a dry argument of ſo much length, with- 
out once quoting them: yet I thought it for 
many reaſons moſt proper, to try the queſtion 
theoretically upon its own merits, rather than 
ſhackle the diſcuſſion by a reference to opinions 
given under the high authority of government. 
But in ſo doing, I have put a reſtraint upon my 
own inclinations, as I am perfectly ſenfible of 
the weight, which my opinions and reflections 
would derive from ſuch a reference : and it is 


N 3 highly 
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highly gratifying to me to think, that there is 
no part of them inconſiſtent with the regula- 
tions, which have been preſcribed ſince the 
inſtitution of his Majeſty's Board of Commiſ- 
ſioners for the Affairs of India. Without 
tranſgreſſing the line of official reſerve and pro- 
priety, I may venture to fay, that under in- 
ſtructions ſent from this country in 1786, 
arrangements have been formed in Bengal to 

_ eſtabliſh a permanent ſettlement with the Ze- 
mindars, upon a fair and moderate valuation of 
their revenue, drawn from the beſt information 


that can be obtained, without the vexation of a 
local ſcrutiny. 


This being once ſettled, and the ſtated reve- 
nue regularly diſcharged, they will be left in the 
uninterrupted poſſeſſion of their diſtricts, and 
the increaſing benefits of good management; 
with the general ſuperintendance only of Bri- 
tiſh collectors and magiſtrates, whoſe fituation 
is now rendered honorable by allowances ade- 
quate to the importance of their truſt, which 
the 
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the miſ-judged parſimony of former times had 
withheld, to the great detriment of the public 
ſervice, and mortification of upright ſervants. 


The importance of the undertaking, and the 
wiſh of thoſe intruſted with the execution, to 


render it as perfect as poſſible, have created ſome 
delays: but much progreſs has already been 
made in this excellent work ; and in a very ſhort 
period, we may expect its completion. Until 
that is accompliſhed, and every man declared 
to be ſecure in his property, I think we ſhall not 
have fully diſcharged the debt, which conque- 
rors owe to human nature (0 . But when it is, 
J have not a doubt, that our internal govern- 
ment of India will become as much an object 
of admiration and attachment to the native in- 
habitants of our own provinces, as our political 
| friendſhip is already, of ſolicitude and reliance to 
the neighbouring ſtates, as well in India, as in 
Europe. 

Of the earneſtneſs and perſeverance of the 
preſent adminiſtration in compleating the equit- 


(w) Monteſquieu Eſprit des Loix, Lib. X. c. 4. 
N 4 able 
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able ſyſtzm they have begun, there cannot be 


a doubt. But I would appeal, moreover, to the 
good ſenſe and benevolence of my country at 
large, and to thoſe in particular, who, under our 


mixed government, may in any reſpect influence 


the national opinions or meaſures : wiſhing and 
intreating them to conſider, that the renewal of 
theſe enquiries into property is not harmleſs in 
itſelf ;,—not the examination, as an academic 
theſis, into the Agrarian laws of the Greeks and 
Romans, but the diſſection of a living body. 
We ſhould remember, that as the natives of 
Bengal are become our fellow ſubjects, every 
conſideration, which intereſts them, and their 
happineſs, belongs to us; and if the exiſtence 
of landed property be found conſiſtent with 
truth, juſtice, and policy; we ſhould not 
then delay to pronounce and ratify that princi- 
ple, Which animates our exertions through the 
career of active life; and ſoftens the regrets of 
age, by the conſoling thought, that our poſſeſ- 
ſions will be perpetuated in our children. 
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A KL: 
(No. I.) 


Sunnud for the Zemindary of the Honourable 
Eaſt India Company's Lands, given under the 
Seal of the Nabob Allow 0 Dowla Meer Ma- 
homed Saddoc Khan Bahader Aſſud Jung, 
Dewan of the Subah of Bengal. 


TO the Muttaſeddees for affairs for the time 
being and to come, and Chowdrees and Canon- 


goes, and inhabitants and huſbandmen of the 
Kiſmut Purgunnah of Calcutta, &c. of the 


Sircar Sautgaum, &c. belonging to the paradiſe 
of nations, the Subah of Bengal: Be it known, 
that in conſequence of the Ferd Sawal, figned 
by the glory of the nobility and adminiſtration, 
Shujah ul Muluck Hoſſam 6 Dowlah Meer Ma- 
homed Jaffer Khan Bahadar Mahabut Jung, 


Nizam 


— 
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Nizam of the Subah, and the Ferd Huckeekut 


and Muchulca, figned conformably thereto ; the 
forms of which are herein fully ſet forth. The 


office of the Zemindary of the Purgunnahs' 


above written, in conſideration of the ſum of 
twenty thouſand one hundred and one rupees 
(20101) Peſhcuſh, &c. to the Imperial Sircar, 
according to the indorſement from the month 


Pooſs (Anno 1164) in the year eleven hundred 
and fixty-four of the Bengal æra, is conferred 
upon the nobleſt of merchants, the Engliſh 


Company, to the end that they attend to the 
rights and cuſtoms thereof as is fitting, nor in 
the leaſt circumſtance negle& or withhold the 
vigilance and care due thereto ; that they deliver 
into the treaſury at proper times, the due rents 
of the Sircar ; that they behave in ſuch manner 
to the inhabitants and lower ſort of people, that. 
by their good management the ſaid Purgunnahs 
may flouriſh and increaſe ; that they ſuffer no 
robbers nor houſebreakers to remain within 
their diſtricts, and take ſuch care of the king's 
highways, that the travellers and paſſengers may 

paſs 
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paſs and repaſs without the leaſt moleſtation: 
that (which God forbid) if the effects of any 
perſon be plundered or ſtolen, they diſcover and 
produce the plunderers and thieves, together 
with the goods, and deliver the goods to the 
| owners, and the criminals to condign puniſh- 
ment; or elſe, that they themſelves be reſpon- 
fible for the faid goods : that they take eſpecial 
care that no one be guilty of any crimes or 


drunkenneſs within the limits of their Zemin- 
dary ; that after the expiration of the year they 
take a diſcharge according to cuſtom, and that 
they deliver the accounts of their Zemindary 
agreeable to the ſtated forms every year into the 


Dufter Cana of the Sircar ; and that they refrain 
from demanding the articles forbidden by the 
Imperial Court, (the aſylum of the world.) 


It is their (the Muttaſeddies, &c.) duty to 
look upon the ſaid Company as the eſtabliſhed 
and lawful Zemindars of thoſe places, and 
whatſoever appertains or 1s annexed to that 


office 
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office as their right, in this particular be they 


ſtrictly punctual. 


Dated the firſt of Rabbi ul Sauni in the 
* third Sun of the Reign. 


LET THE INDORSEMENT BE WROTE. 
Particulars of the mdor ſement. 


In conſequence of the Ferd Sawal, figned by 
the glory of the nobility and adminiſtration, 
Shujah ul Muluck Hoflam o Dowla Meer 
Mahomed Jaffer Khan Bahader Mahabut Jung, 
Nizam of the Subah, and the Ferd Huckeekut | 
and Muckulka figned conformably thereto, the 
forms of which are herein fully ſet forth, the 
office of the Zemindary of the Kiſmut Purgun- 
nah of Calcutta, &c. of the Sircar Sautgaum 
belonging to the paradiſe of nations, the Subah 
of Bengala, in conſideration of the ſum of twenty 


thouſand one hundred and one rupees (20101), 


* Should be the 5th Sun, 
Peſhcuſh, 
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Peſhcuſh, &c. to the Imperial Sircar from the 
month Pooſs (Anno 1164) in the year one 
thouſand one hundred and ſixty- four of the 
Bengal æra, is conferred upon the nobleſt of 
merchants the Engliſh Company. 


27 Mahals. 
Deroobuſt, Kiſſmut, 


15 Mahals. 12 Mahals. 


The amount according to the account ſigned 
by the Canangoes of the Subah. 


Form of the fign manual. 


Be THE SUNNUD GRANTED. 


Form of the Ferd Sawal.—The Zemindary of 
the Kiſſmut Purgunnah of Calcutta, &c. of the 
Sircar Sautgaum, &c. belonging to the paradiſe 
of nations, the Subah of Bengal having been 
conferred on the nobleſt of merchants, the Eng- 
liſh Company, the aforeſaid Company repreſent 

that 
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that the inhabitants will not be ſatisfied without 
the grant of a Sunnud ; wherefore they defire 
that the Sunnud may be graciouſly allowed 
them, for which they agree to pay the ſum of 
twenty thouſand one hundred and one rupees 


(20101) Peſhcuſh, &c. to the Imperial Sircar. 
In this particular what are your commands ? 


27 Mahals. 
Deroobuſt. EKiſſmut. 
15 Mahals. 12 Mahals. 


The amount according to the account, ſigned 
by the Canongoes of the Subah. 
Rupees, 222,958 10 12 3 


Peſhcuſh of the Imperial Circar, &c. 20,101 
rupees. 


Peſhcuſh of the Nuzzeranna Vizier's 
Imperial Circar, Subahdarre, Fees, 


12,101, 5000. zooo. 


N. B. 


Sircar Sautgaum diviſion, 16 Annas. 
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N. B. This is wrote by the Royroyan. 


Kiſſmut Purgunnah of Calcutta, 

&c. of the Sircar Sautgaum in the 

diſtricts of the Chucla of Houghly. 
26 Mahals. 

Deroobuſt, Kiſſmuttea, 

15 Mahals. 11 Mahals. 


Amount 220,166 14 10 I 


Kiſſmut Purgunnah of Calcutta, 


Mahal Kiſſmuttea. 
Amount 28,482 6 13 
Belonging to the Company 28,361 8 10 1 
Ditto to Ramcant 199 19 £4 4 


Kiſſmut Purgunnah of Mugra Sircar Sautgaum. 
Diviſion 16 Annas. 
Mahal Kiſſmuttea. 


Amount 24,504 13 16 1 
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Dewanny 


a copy was 


D. 


On the 15th of Rabbi ul 


Saunt 5th Sun, 
entered in the 


Baok, 


Diviſion 16 Annas, 
Mahal Deroobuſt. 


Amount 3, 337 3 2 


Purgunnah of Mundemul 
Diviſion 16 Annas, 


Mahal Deeroobuſt. 
Amount 22, 199 5 5 


Purgunnah of Berryhalle 
Diviſion 16 Annas, 
Mahal Deroobuſt. 
Amount 6, 149 4 13 3 


Purgunnah of Ekktiarpoor 
Diviſion 16 Annas, 
Mahal Deroobuſt. 


Amount 7,923 1 8 


Purgunnah of Deccan Saugur 
Diviſion 16 Annas, 


Mahal Deroobuſt. 
Amount 60 7 12 2 


NO. I. 


Purgunnah of Khaflpoor Sircar Sautgaum. 


Ditto. 


Ditto. 


Ditto. 


Ditto. 


Purgun- 
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Purgunnah of Shahnagur Sircar Sautgaum. 


Diviſion 16 Annas. 
Mahal Deroobuſt. 
Amount 283 7 14 


Purgunnah of Azimabad Ditto. 
Diviſion 16 Annas. 
Mahal Deroobuſt. 


Amount 10,000. 


Purgunnah of Ghur Sircar Saleemabad. 
Diviſion 16 Annas. 


Mahal Deroobuſt. 
Amount 7,420 9 15 


Purgunnah of Moodagotcha Ditto. 
Diviſion 16 Annas. 


Mahal Deroobuſt. 
Amount 31,793 10 


Purgunnah of Peetcha Kollie Ditto. 
Diviſion 16 Annas. 
Mahal Deroobuſt. 


Amount 3, 129 4 15 | 
Q Purgun- 
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Purgunnah of Kareejuree Sircar Saleemabad. 
Diviſion 16 Annas. 
Mahal Deroobuſt. 


Amount 562 8 


% 


Kiſſmut Purgunnah of Manpoor Ditto, 
| Diviſion 16 Annas. 
Mahal Kiſſmuttea. 

Amount 8,947 10 1 1 

Belonging to the Company 88 56 = 

Do. Rameant 919 15 


H. 


(G Huzzoor or the Preſence.) 


On the 12th day of Rabbi ul Sauni, a 
Copy was entered in the Books of the Go- 


verument. 


Kiſſmut Purgunnah of Paikan Ditto. 
Diviſion 12 Annas. 


| Mahal Kiſſmuttea. 
; Amount 6,787 10 6 3 


Kiſſmut Purgunnah of Amerabad 
Adjacent to Chitpoor 
Diviſion 3 Annas. 

Mahal Kiſſmuttea. 

Amount 3,650 10 9g 
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Sircar Saleemabad. 
Kiſſmut Purgunnah of Haveleeſhehr 


The village of Seenderpoor, 
No diviſion. 


Mahal Kiſſmuttea. 
Amount 323 11 8 


EKiſſmut Purgunnah of Mahmud Ameepoor Do. 
The village. 

No diviſion. 

Mahal Kiſſmuttea. 


Amount 184 5 10 


Kiſſmut Purgunnah of Mob, ſalt and wax Do. 
No diviſion. 
Mahal Kiſſmuttea. 


Amount 10,702 13 1 


Purgunnah of Hattiagur Ditto. 
Diviſion 16 Annas. 
Mahal Deroobuſt. 
Amount a 19 7 19 3 


\ 


O 2 Purgunnah 
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Purgunnah of Meida Sircar Saleemabad. 
Diviſion 16 Annas. 
Mahal Deroobuſt. 


Amount 4,199 14 10 


Purgunnah of Akbarpoor Ditto, 
Diviſion 16 Annas. 
Mahal Deroobuſt. 
Amount 2,228 15 15 


Purgunnah of Shahpoor Ditto. 
Diviſion 16 Annas. 
Mahal Deroobuſt. 


Amount 3,470 12 2 2 


EKiſſmut Purgunnah of Aboab Fouzdarree, &c. do. 


2 Mahals Kiſſmuttea. 
Amount 1,204 12 18 2 
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Kiſſmut Purgunnah of Aboab Fouzdarree and 


Peſhcuſh Congo 
2 Mahals, 
Amount 1,174 11 16 3 
Bherjy (transferred) 1 


Sairs Hettiagur, Meida, and Meidonmul, and 
Moodagotcha, belonging to Coot Ekktiapoor. 
Diviſion 3 Annas 11 Gendas. 

Mahal Kiſſmuttea. 
Amount 4,501. 


Kiſſmut Purgunnah of Bellia Buſſeindarree 
Sircar Salemabad, named Sahebnagur in the diſ- 
tricts of the Chucla of Burdwan, containing 
the Mouza Bhilla, and all the lands lying on the 
_ Eaſt fide of the river Ganges. 

Diviſion 10 Annas. 
Mahal Kiſſmuttea. 
Amount 2,791 11 12 2 


Form of the Sign Manual. 
AFTER THE RECEIPT OF THE MUCHULCA 
AND ZAMINEF, ACCORDING TO CUSTOM. 


BE THE SUNNUD GRANTED. 
O 3 Form 
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Form of the Ferd Huckeekut. 


In conſequence of the Ferd Sawal, ſigned by 
the glory of the Nobility and Adminiſtration, 
Shujah ul Muluck Hoſſam 6 Dowlah Meer 
Mahomed Jaffier Khan Bahader Mahabut Jung, 
Nazim of the Subah, the form of which is herein 
fully ſet forth, the office of the Zemindary of 
the Kiſſmut Purgunnah of Calcutta, &c. of the 
Sircar Sautgaum, &c. belonging to the Paradiſe 
of Nations, the Subah of Bengala, in confidera- 

tion of the ſum of twenty thouſand one hun- 

dred and one rupees (20,101) Peſhcuſh, &c. 
to the imperial Sircar, is . conferred on the 
nobleſt of merchants, the Engliſh Company, 
who have delivered a Muchulca and Zaminee 
into the books, and petition for the Sunnud. 


In this particular what are you pleaſed to de- 
cree ? | 


Form 


213 
12 Mahals. 


Amount, according to the 


account ſigned by the Canon- 


goes of the Subah, 


Kiſſmuttea, 


» 


27 Mahals. 


buſt 


15 Mahals. 


Rupees 222,958 10 2 3 
Form of the Sign Manual. 
IT HAS BEEN VIEWED. 


D 


Form of the Ferd Sawal and particulars of the Mahals have been written 
above. 
Peſhcuſh of the Imperial Sircars, &c. 20,101 rupees. 


Peſhcuſh of the Sircar. Nezzerranna Subahdarree. Vizier's Fees. 
12,101 rupees. | 5,000 rupees. 3,000 rupees. 
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Form of the Muchulka, dated the 


We the Engliſh Company do declare, that 
whereas the office of the Zemindary . of the 
Kiſſmut Purgunnah of Calcutta, &c. of the 
Sircar Sautgaum, &c. belonging to the Paradiſe 
of Nations, the Subah of Bengala, in conſider- 
ation of the ſum of twenty thouſand one hun- 
dred and one rupees (20,101) Peſhcuſh, &c. to 
the Imperial Sircar, from the month Pooſs 
(Anno 1164) in the year eleven hundred and 
fixty-four of the Bengal æra, has been conferred 
on us, to the end that we attend to the rights 
and cuſtoms thereof as is fitting, nor in the leaſt 
circumſtance neglect or withhold the vigilance 
and care due thereto; that we deliver into the 
Treaſury in the proper times, the due rents of 
the Sircar ; that we behave in ſuch manner to 
the inhabitants and lower ſort of people, that by 
our good management the faid Purgunnahs may 
flouriſh and increaſe ; that we ſuffer no robbers 
nor houſebreakers to remain within our diſtricts, 


and 
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and take ſuch care of the King's highways, that 
the travellers and paſſengers may paſs and repaſs 
without fear or moleſtation ; that (which God 
forbid) if the effects of any perſon be plundered 
or ſtolen, we diſcover and produce the robbers 
or thieves, together with the goods, and deliver 
the goods to the owners, and the criminals to 
condign puniſhment, or elſe that we ourſelves 
be reſponſible for the ſaid goods. That we take 
eſpecial care, that no one be guilty of any crime 
or drunkenneſs within the limits of our Zemin- 
dary. That after the expiration of the year we 
take a diſcharge according to cuſtom, and that 
we deliver the accounts of our Zemindary 
agreeablc to the ſtated forms every year, into the 
Dufter Cana of the Sircar ; and that we refrain 
from demanding the articles forbidden by the 
Imperial Court, the aſylum of the world. 


For this reaſon we have given this writing as 
a Muchulca and agreement, that upon any occa- 
hon recourſe may be had thereto. 


27 Mahals. 
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27 Mahals. 

Deroobuſt. Kiſſmuttea. 
15 Mahals. 12 Mahals. 
Amount 222,958 10 23 


Form of the Sign Manual, 


Particulars of the Mahals 
have been written in the 


endorſement, 


IT 1s ACCEPTED. 


Form of the Tomſook Hazir Zaminee, dated 


I do declare, that whereas the office 


of the Zemindary of the Kiſſmut Purgunaah of 
Calcutta, &c. of the Sircar Sautgaum, &c. be- 
longing to the Paradiſe of Nations, the Subah of 
Bengala, has been conferred on the nobleſt of 
merchants, the Engliſh Company ; I being ap- 
pointed the perſonal ſecurity for the ſaid Com- 
pany with the Sircar, do agree, and give this 


writing, that the aforeſaid Company ſhall be 

preſent, and execute the functions of their Ze- 

mindary ; if they ſhall abſent themſelves, I will 
make 
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make them appear; but if at any time I am not 
able to make them appear, I will be teſponſible 
for their compacts : for this reafon I have given 
this writing as a Tomfook Hazir Zaminee, that 
upon any occaſion recourſe may be had thereto. 


Form of the Sign Manual. 


SIGNED. 


Form of the Agreement for the Peſhcuſh, &c. to 


the Imperial Sircar. 


Account of the agreement for the Peſhcuſh, 
&c. made for obtaining the grant of the Sunnud, 
for the Zemindary of the Kiſſmut Purgunnah 
of Calcutta, &c. of the Sircar Sautgaum, &c. 
in the name of us the Engliſh Company, for the 
year 1165 of the Bengal æra. 


20,101 
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20,101 rupees Peſhcuſh. 
Peſhcuſh of the Imperial Sircar, 12,107. 
Nezeranna Subahdarree 5,000 rupees. 


Vizier's fees, 3, ooo. 


Rupees 222,958 10 2 3. 


Mem. Here follows, in the original, a de- 
ſcription of the particulars of the ſeveral 
Purgunnahs as before ſpecified. 
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SO PE WH D9 3 


(No. II.) 


Tranſlation of the Copy of a Zemindary Sun- 
nud to Chitun Sing for the Zemindary of 
Biſhenpore. 


BE it known to the Mutſuddies of affairs 
preſent and future, to the Chowdries, Canon- 
goes, Talookdars, Ryotts and Huſbandmen of 
Purgunnah Biſhenpore, &c. (a Khalſa Mehal) 
in Sircar Banguſh, &c. dependent on Chuck- 
lah Burdwan, belonging to the Soubah of. Ben- 
gal, (the Paradiſe of Countries) that whereas, 
agreeably to the Furdy Sowal, (or Paper of re- 
queſt) which has obtained our ſignature, and a 
Furdy Huckeekut, (or Paper of particulars) and 
a Mochulcah, (or Bond of obligation) in con- 
formity thereto, to which alſo our Signature 
has 
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has been affixed, with the particulars of each 
ſpecified at large, the Office of Zemindar of the 
aforeſaid Purgunnah has been beſtowed, agree- 


ably to the Indorſement annexed, from the be- 


inning of the year 1187, B. S. to the cream 
of his peers, Chitun Sing, the grandſon of 
Gopaul Sing, Zemindar, deceaſed, on his con- 
ſenting to pay the Royal Pefhcuſh, &c. of 186 
Mohurs, and 2 Annas: —It is required of him, 
that having executed with propriety the duties 
and functions of his ſtation, he be not deficient 
in the ſmalleſt reſpect, in diligence and aſſiduity, 
but obſerving a conciliatory conduct towards the 
Ryotts and Inhabitants at large, and exerting 
himſelf to the utmoſt in puniſhing and expelling 
the refractory: Let him pay the revenue of 
Government into the Treaſury at the ſtated 
periods, let him encourage the body of the 


Ryotts in ſuch a manner that ſigns of an in- 
creaſed cultivation and improvement of the 
country may daily appear, and let him keep the 
high Roads in ſuch repair that travellers may 
paſs and repaſs in the fulleſt confidence and 

ſecurity. 
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ſecurity.— Let there be no robberies or murders 
committed within his boundaries; but (God 
forbid) ſhould any one notwithſtanding be 
robbed or plundered of his property, let him 
produce the thieves together with the ſtolen 
property, and after reſtoring the latter to the 


- rightful owner, let him aſſign the former over 
to puniſhment ; ſhould he fail in producing the 
parties offending, he muſt himſelf make good 
the property ſtolen. —Let him be careful that 
no one be guilty of miſconduct in his behaviour, 


or commit irregularities of any kind. Let him 
tranſmit the accounts required of him to the 


Huzzoor, under his own and the Canongoes 


Signature, and after having paid up the whole 


revenues completely to the end of the year, 
let him receive credit for the Muſkooraut agree- 
ably to uſage, and finally let him refrain from 
the collection of any of the Aboab aboliſhed or 


proh ibited by government. 


It is required of the aforeſaid Mutſuddies, 


&c. that having acknowledged the faid Perſon | 


Zemindar 
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Zemindar of the above-mentioned Purgunnah, 


they conſider him as inveſted with the powers 
and functions appertaining to that office. Re- 
garding this as obligatory, let them not deviate 


herefrom. 


Endorſement on the Back of the Sunnud. 


Agreeably to the Furdy Sowal, which has 
obtained our Signature, and Furdy Huckeekut 
and Mochulka in conformity thereto, to which 
alſo our Signature has been affixed, the office 
of Zemindary of Purgunnah Biſhenpore, &c. 
(a Khalſa Mehal) in SircarBanguſh, &c. de- 
pendent on Chucklah Burdwan, belonging to 
the Soubah of Bengal, (the Paradiſe of Countries) 


has been granted from the beginning of the 
year 1187, B. S. to the cream of his peers, 
Chitun Sing, the grandſon of Gopaul Sing, 
Zemindar deceaſed, on his conſenting to pay 
the Royal Peſhcuſh of 186 Mohurs, and 2 

Annas. 


2 Entire 
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2 Entire Mehals. 


The Jumma agreeably to the accounts, figned 
by the Canongoes of the Soubah. 
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Furdy Sowal. 


The office of Zemindar of Purgunnah Biſh- 
enpore, &c. (a Khalſah Mehal) in Sircar Ban- 


guſh, &c. dependent on Chucklah Burdwan, 
belonging to the Soubah of Bengal (the paradiſe 


of countries,) having been beſtowed on the 


cream of his peers, Chitun Sing, the grandſon 
of Gopaul Sing, Zemindar, deceaſed, he has 
conſented to pay the Royal Peſhcuſh of 186 
Mohurs, and 2 Annas, and requeſts that a 


Sunnud may be granted him. 
What is your will and pleaſure ? 


(Subſcribed) LET A SUNNUD BE GRANTED. 
Purgunnah Biſhenpore, in 

Sircar Banguſh—1 Mehal 33,529 4 © © 
Ditto Shanpoor, in Sircar 


Mandarum—1 Mehal 96-276 9 1 2 


Total Jummah 1,29,903 13 1 2 
P Furay 
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Furdy Hukkeekut. 


Agreeably to the Furdy Sawal, the particu- 
lars of which have been recorded; the office of 
the Zemindar of Purgunnah Biſhenpoor, &c. 
(a Khalfah Mehal) in Sircar Banguſh, &c. 
dependent on Chucklah Burdwan, belonging 
to the Soubah of Bengal, (the paradiſe of 
countries,) having been beſtowed from the be- 
ginning of the year 1187, B. S. on the cream 
of his peers, Chitun Sing, the grandſon of 
Gopaul Sing, Zemindar, deceaſed, on his con- 
ſenting to pay the Royal Peſhcuſh of 186 Mo- 
hurs, and 2 Annas; and the aforeſaid perſon 
having delivered into the Dufter the uſual 
Mochulka and Zameny, requeſts a Sunnud may 
be granted him.— What is your will and plea- 
{ure ?—2 Mehals entire. 


The Jummah, agreeably to the accounts 
ſigned by the Canongoes, of the Pergunnah 
Biſhenpore, in Sircar Banguſh. 


Jummah 
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Jummah—1 Mehal = 33-529 4 0 © 
Ditto Shawpoor, in Sircar Man- 


darum—1 Mehal — 96,374 9 1 2 


Total Jummah 1, 29,903 13 1 2 


(Subſcribed) 


HAVING TAKEN A MoCHULKA AND Z A- 
MENY AGREEABLY TO USAGE, LET THE 


SUNNUD BE PREPARED. 


Mockulka. 


I, who am Chitun Sing, the grandſon. of 
Gopaul Sing, deceaſed, Zemindar of Purgunnah 
Biſhenpore, &c. in Sircar Banguſh, &c. de- 
pendent on Chicklah Burdwan, belonging to 
the Soubah of Bengal, (the paradiſe of coun- 


tries. ) 


Whereas the office of Zemindar of the afore- 
ſaid Purgunnah has been beſtowed on me from 
the beginning of 1187, B. S. on my conſent- 

22 ing 
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ing to pay the Royal Peſhcuſh of 186 Mohurs, 


and 2 Annas. 


Do of my free will and accord, enter into the 


engagement and written obligation, that having 


executed with propriety the duties and functions 


of my ſtation, I will not be deficient in the 
ſmalleſt reſpe& in diligence and affiduity ; but 
obſerving a mild and conciliatory conduct to- 
wards the Ryotts and inhabitants at large, and 
exerting myſelf to the utmoſt in puniſhing and 
expelling the refractory, I will pay the reve- 


nues of government into the treaſury at the 


ſtated periods.—I will encourage the body of 


the Ryotts in ſuch a manner, that figns of an 


Increaſed cultivation and improvement of the 


country may daily appear.—I will keep the 
high roads in ſuch repair, that travellers may 
paſs and repaſs in the fulleſt confidence and 
ſecurity.— There ſhall be no robberies or mur- 
ders committed within my boundaries, but 
(God forbid) ſhould any one notwithſtanding 
be robbed or plundered of his property: will 


produce 
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produce the thieves, together with the ſtolen 
property, and after reſtoring the latter to the 
rightful owner, I will conſign the former over 
to puniſhment: ſhould J fail in producing the 
parties offending, I myſelf will make good the 
property ſtolen.—I will be careful, that no one 
be guilty of miſconduct in his behaviour, or 
commit irregularities of any kind. will tranſ- 
mit the accounts required of me to the Huz- 
zoor, under my own and the Canongoe's ſigna- 
ture, and, after having paid up the whole re- 
venues completely to the end of the year, I 
will receive credit for the Muſcoraat, agreeably 
to uſage—and, finally, I will refrain from the 
collection of any of the Aboab, which have 
been aboliſhed or prohibited by govern- 


ment. 


I have therefore given this paper as a 
Mochulka (or obligation) that recourſe may 
be had thereto when occaſion ſhall require. 


6. WS 2 Entire 
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2 Entire Mehals. 
Jummah Rupees 1,29,903 13 I 2 


( Subſcribed) IT HAS BEEN SEEN. 


Zameny (or Bond for Appearance.) 


I, who am Canongoe of Bengal, the para- 
diſe of countries. 


Whereas the office of Zemindary of Pur- 
gunnah Biſhenpore, in Sircar Banguſh, &c. 
dependant on the Chucklah of Burdwan, be- 
longing to Bengal, has been beſtowed on Chi- 
tun Sing, the grandſon of Gopaul Sing, Ze- 
mindar, deceaſed :—Having become ſecurity to 
government for his appearance, do engage and 
bind myſelf, that in caſe the aforeſaid perſon 
ſhould abſcond, I will produce him, and in 
the event of my not being able to do ſo, I my- 


ſelf will be reſponſible for his engagements. 


I have therefore written theſe few lines in 
the nature of a Hazer Zameny, that they may 
be called for, when neceſſary. 


( Subſcribed ) APPROVED. 
Cabu- 
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Cabuleat for the Peſhcuſh, &c. 


I Chitun Sing, the grandſon of Gopaul 
Sing, agree to pay the Royal Peſhcuſh, &c. 
as per particulars annexed, in conſideration of 
having been honored with a Sunnud for the 


Zemindary of Purgunnah Biſhenpore, &c. 


Royal Peſhcuſh 
Soubadar's Nuz- 186 Mohirs, 2 Annas. 


zer, V 1zier's Fees 


( Subſcribed ) SOAD. 


For mark of Approbation. 


A true Tranſlation. 


(Signed) A. CALDEcoTT, Deputy 
Perſian and Bengal Tranſlator. 


A true Copy (Signed) JoHN SCOTT, Sec. 
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(No. III.) 


Note on the mode of inveſting a Zemindar, on 
the authority of Bode Mull, one of the ableſt 
and beſt informed of the Khalſa Officers. 


Upon the demiſe of a Zemindar, his heir or 
heireſs tranſmitted an account of the event in a 
petition to the Dewan of the Soubah and the 
Roy-Royan, or, if landholders of the firſt rank, 
to the Soubahdar himſelf, with letters to all the 


principal men of the court, ſoliciting their pro- 


tection. 


To an heir or heireſs who paid a large reve- 
nue to the State, the Soubahdar returned an- 
ſwers of condolence, accompanied with an 


honorary 
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honorary dreſs to the former, and with a preſent 
of Shawls to the latter. 


Letters to a ſimilar purport were tranſmitted 
by the Dewan and the Roy-Royan. 


After performing the funeral rites of the de- 


ceaſed, the heir, if of age, was preſented to the 
Soubahdar by the Dewan and the Roy-Royan, 
and after receiving the beetle leaf, and an ho- 


norary dreſs, was permitted to aſſume the ma- 


nagement of the affairs of his Zemindary. 


Minor heirs and heireſſes received the hono- 
rary dreſs and ſhawls, above-mentioned, through 


agents deputed for that purpoſe, to the court of 
the Nazim. 


Zemindars of a ſecondary rank were entitled 
enly to a pair of ſhawls, and a perwannah of con- 
dolence from the Soubahdar, and for thoſe of an 
inferior claſs, an anſwer from the Roy-Royan, 


accom- 
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accompanied with the beetle leaf, was deemed 
ſufficient. 


The Zemindars ſucceeded to their Zemin- 
darries by right of inheritance, but until they 
conſented to the payment of the Peſhcuſh, or fine 
of inveſtiture, to the emperor, and a proportio- 
nate Nuzzerannah, or preſent to the Nazim, nei- 
ther the Imperial Firmaun of confirmation was 
granted them, nor were they permitted to ſub- 
ſtitute their own fignature to the public accounts, 
in lieu of that of their predeceſſors. 


It often happened, that ſeveral years elapſed 
before the demands of government could be ad- 
juſted. The officers of the Dewanny, in ad- 
dition to the Peſhcuſh and Nuzzerannah, ſwel- 


led the account with claims of arrears due from 


the deceaſed Zemindar, and from which they 
ſeldom receded, till they had exacted from his ſuc- 


ceſſor all that it was in his power to pay. 


Theſe 
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Theſe preliminaries being adjuſted, the Ze- 


mindar preſented a petition to the Roy-Royan, 
praying for a Sunnud of inveſtiture. The Roy- 
Royan referred his petition to the Ser Dufter 
Dewanny, or Chief Mutſuddie of the Dewanny, 
or Chief Mutſuddie of the Dewanny Dufter, 
with orders to examine the contents, and pre- 


pare ſeparate papers of agreement for the royal 
fine or Peſhcuſh, &c.—and the Nuzzerannah, 


or preſent for the Soubahdar . Theſe papers 
being drawn out and copied fair, were returned 
to the Peſhkar.—The Peſhkar, either alone, or 
in conjunction with the Dewan, preſented them 


to the Soubahdar, who ſuperſcribed the petition 
with the words Sunnud Noweeſand—let them 


write a Sunnud, or Be Nuzzer deramud, it has 


* This paper was never depoſited in the Dufter, as it would 
have convicted the Soubahdar of appropriating a part of the 
Nuzzerannah Subahdarry to his own uſe, whereas by the laws 
of the empire he ought to have brought the whole to the public 

account. The ferd, or paper, therefore for the preſent clan- 
deſtinely given to the Subahdar, does not appear among the 
above documents. 


been 
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been ſeen ; and the papers of agreement for the 
Peſhcuſh and Nuzzerannah, with the letter ſoad, 
and returned them to the Dufter. 


The Ser Dufter, or Chief Mutſuddie, upon the 
receipt of the above papers, thus authenticated, 
directed the Canongoes to draw out the Huk- 
keekut Jumma Tomaree, or rent roll of the 
Zemindary, atteſted with their official ſignatures, 
and called upon the Zemindar for a Muchulka, 
or obligatory deed, binding himſelf to obſerve 
the conditions of his grant, and for a ſecurity 
bond for his appearance, which was generally 


ſigned by the Canongoes of the diſtrict. 


The above deeds being executed, the Dewan, 
or Roy-Royan, directed the officers of the Dut- 
ter to draw out a Ferd Sawal, or application, 
at the bottom of which a copy of the petition 
was inſerted in angular lines, extending over 
three fourths of the breadth of the paper. In 
the remaining copartment, or the right ſide, 
called the Husſhe, was ſpecified, in abſtract, the 


number 
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number of Mehauls, or diſtricts, and whether 
granted in whole or in part be Tuſſeel Kiſmut wa 
derrobuſt, and in the Bariz, or middle of the 
paper, the amount of the Jumma, or ſettle- 
ment, under which followed a particular account 
of each Mehal or diſtrict. The Ser Dufter then 
numbered the papers of the Sawal in figures, on 
the left corner at the top of the page, and ſub- 
mitted it to the Dewan, or Peeſhkar, for his pe- 


ruſal. The Dewan, or Peeſhkar, preſented it to 
the Soubahdar, who ſuperſcribed in the center 
Sunnud be debund wa Marooz Dergab Waldh No- 
maiend. Let them grant a Sunnud, and repre- 
ſent it to the Royal preſence ; or if the Imperial 


Firmaun was not petitioned for, only the words 


Sunnud bedehund, let them grant a Sunnud; and 
after writing the number of the papers con- 
tained in the Sawal on the right corner, re- 
turned it to the Dufter. 


The Mutſuddies then prepared a Ferd Huk- 
keekut, or ſtatement of the particulars of the 


grant, (in conformity to the Sawal) which was 


preſented 
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preſented to the Dewan ; who wrote over it, 
Mochulka wa Zaminee Moaffukee Zabitah Geriftah 
Sunnud bedebund; having taken the cuſtomary 
Mochulka and ſecurity let them grant a Sunnud, 
or only bedehund-wa-be-geerund, let them grant 
(a Sunnud) and take (a Mochulka) at the bot- 
tom ; a copy of the Sawal was inſerted in an- 
gular lines, after which followed the particulars 
of the Mehauls, &c. &c. as deſcribed in the 
Ferd Sawal. The foregoing papers are called 
the Lowazimah Sunnud, or the vouchers to the 
different officers of State, for preparing the 
grant, and are inſerted on the back of the 
 Sunnud, which is drawn out in the form and 


manner following. 


The Ser Dufter, or Chief Mutſuddy, Joined 
together with gum a ſufficient number of rolls 
of paper, dividing the whole into four copart- 
ments, by doubling it into folds from the top 
to the bottom. 


On 
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On the fide intended for the reverſe, one ſpan 
and an half from the top was left plain, being 
the fpace called the Peeſhanee, or front. 


Under this ſpace, the Roy Royan (more pro- 
perly called the Peeſhkar of the Khalſa) wrote 
in large letters Zimmeen Noweefund, let them 
write the Zimmeen, or ſhort recital of the 
grant. 


The Mutſuddies then wrote the Zimmun in 
the two middle copartments of the roll. 


Under the Zimmun, on the right corner of 
the ſecond copartment, called the Husſho, were 
inſerted the number of Mahauls, particularizing 
ſuch as were granted in the whole or in part. 


Then followed the Sawal, the Hukkeekut, 
the Mochulka, the Zaming or ſecurity bond, 
the Cubbooleat or agreement for the Peeſhkuſh, 
written in angular lines, comprized in two- 
thirds of the middle copartments, and in the 

middle 
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middle of the roll called the Bariz, the amount 
of the Jumma, after which followed the parti- 
culars of each Mohaul in the zyl or foot of the 


roll, being the concluſion of the vouchers in- 
ſerted on the back of the Sunnud. 


The roll thus endorſed, was ſent to the 
Munſhee of the Soubahdar, who wrote the 


ing at the bottom the day of the month and 
the year of the reign, to which was ſometimes 


added the æra in general uſe throughout the 
Subah. 


At the end of the line containing the date, 
the Soubahdar affixed his official mark called 
Byz, denoting the concluſion of the Sunnud, as 
alſo his approbation of the whole tranſaction, 
and the Dewan affixed his ſeal at the top of the 


Sunnud. 


The Zemindar then depoſited a copy of the 
Sunnud in the Dufter, authenticated by the 
ſeal 


Muttan or text, or body of the Sunnud, inſert- 


8 
*, "07 
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ſeal of the Cauzey, or under his own ſignature, 
or that of his agent. 


The Mutſuddies, upon the receipt of this 
copy, inſerted the Neſhanee Dewannee, or De- 
wannee mark, in the back of the original Sun- 
nud, in the margin at the bottom of the roll, 
ſpecifying that on ſuch a date a copy was regi- 
ſtered in the Dufter under the in the 
word Tareekh or date, the Peeſhkar or Roy- 
Royan ſigned the letter Dal. On the left of 
the Dewanny mark was inſerted that of the 
Huzzoor Nowees, (an officer who kept written 
proceedings of all buſineſs tranſacted by the 
Soubahdar) and ſubſcribed by him with the 
letter H the initial of his official appellation. 
The Sunnud being thus completed, was deli- 
vered to the Zemindar by the Peeſhkar of the 
Dewan. 
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Account of the origin and progreſſive increaſe of 


the four great Zemindarries, taken from the 
proceedings of the Bengal Revenue Com- 


mittee in 1786. 


ACCOUNT of the Zemindary of Burdwan, &c. 


A man named Aboo, of the Kettre caſt, 
was in the ſervice of the Foujedar of Burdwan, 
who in 1086, Bengal ſtyle *, in conſideration of 
his having faithfully diſcharged the duties of his 

office, gave him the Chowdrahy of Gowannee, 
a town in Burdwan, and Purgunnah Bazar 
Ibrahimpore, and Bekanee Bazar.— He was ſuc- 
ceeded in the poſſeſſion of theſe by his ſon Ba- 
boo, who, by the diſmiſſion of Ram Roy, obtain- 


* A. D. 1679-80. 
ed 
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ed Purgunnah Burdwan, &c:—4. Mechals.— 
After his death, the Zemindary came to Gun- 
niſham- Doſs, who was ſucceeded by his ſon 
Kiſhenram. In the time of Nawaub Hiffayaut 
Khan, the Zemindary of Azmutſhahy, &c. 3 
or 4 Purgunnahs were put under the fecurity 
of Kiſhenram, who was killed in 1102 Bengal 
ſtyle *, in the troubles of Subah Sing. When 
theſe diſturbances were quieted, Juggatram, the 


No. Iv. 


ſon of Kiſhenram, was put in poſſeſſion of his 
deceaſed father's Zemindary, by the Shahazada 
Mahomed Azeem, and retained it till the end 
of 1107 Bengal ſtyle, having obtained in addition 
to it the Zemindary of Purgunnah Punkelty, 
&e. 5 Mehals. He was aſſaſſinated in the end 


of 1108. 


Juggatram left two ſons, Keretchund and 
Metter Seine, the former of which being the 
elder, ſucceeded to the Zemindary. In 1110 
Nernarrain and Sheo Chund, Zemindars of 


Monohurthahy and Burſut, not paying the Ba- 


* A. D. 1696-7. 


Qs | "hoes 


\ 
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lances they owed to government, and at the ſame 


time refuſing obedience to the Foujedar of 
Houghley, were diſpoſſeſſed of their reſpective 
Zemindarries, which were made over to Keret- 
chund. About the ſame period the Zemindar 
of Chitterah Burdah becoming ſecurity, the 


Nawaub Kartullub Khan * ſent Lahoree Mull 
the Dewan of the Soubah, together with his 
own Peiſhkar and Durrupnarrain Roy, Canon- 
goe of Bengal, with a force to reduce him to 
obedience, but he fled the country, and his Ze- 
mindary was given to Keretchund. Some time 
afterwards, Rambudder, &c. Chowdries of In- 
drahinand, Juggernaut Perſaud, and Sukdes, 
&c. Chowdries of Purgunnah Mundulghaut, 
having by their notorious bad conduct highly 
diſpleaſed the Nawaub Jaffer Khan, they were 
diſpoſſeſſed and their Zemindarries given to 
Keritchund, who took them in the name of his 
ſon Chitter Sing. Keritchund died in Augun + 
1146 Bengal ſtyle, and was ſucceeded in all his 


*® Afterwards Jaffer Khan. + A. D. 1740-1. 


poſſeſſions 
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poſſefſions by his ſon Chitter Seine, to whom 
alſo fell the Purgunnah Arſa, on the deceaſe of 
Govind Doſs Chowdry. On Chitter Seine's 
death, his coufin Tellook Chund (fon of his 
father's brother) ſucceeded to the Zemindary in 
1151 *.— Tellook Chund died in Jeyte 1177+, 
and was ſucceeded by his ſon the preſent Rajah 
Teejchund. 


Account of the Zemindary of Rajeſhahy, &c. 


A Bramin named Comdeo lived in Moza 
| Mattoor, in Luſhkerpoor, and had three ſons, — 
viz. Ramjewan, Ragoonundun, and Biſhenram. 
Ragoonundun was employed as Vackeel of the 
Zemindar of Luſhkerpore at Dacca, the then 


ſeat of Government. He was afterwards em- 


ployed in the ſame capacity by Durrupnarrain, 
the Canongoe of Bengal, and ſoon after advanced 
to the office of Naib Canongoe. 


In 1113 + on the defalcation of Bhugwatty 
and Gunnes Narrain, Chowdries of Purgunnah 


* A.D, 1745-6. + A. D. 1771-2. f A. D. 1697-8. 
Q 3 Bun- 
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Bungautchy, &c. in their payments of revenue, 
Rogoonundun got their Zemindary, in the name 
of his elder brother Ramjewan. He remained 
in the office of Canongoe's Peiſhkar from 1114 
to the end of 111 5 Bengal ſtyle. The year fol- 
lowing, the Nawaub Kartullab Khin was made 
Dewan of the Soubah of Bengal and Orifla, with 
the title of Moorſhed Kooly Khan, and appointed 
Ragoonundun his own Peiſhkar. In 1117 Bengal 
ſtyle, on the death of Ramkiſhen, the Zemindar 
of Bettorea, &c. Ragoonundun got the manage- 
ment of the Zemindary, which remained in the 


name of Rannee Serbanee, the Zemindar's 
widow ; but the dying ſoon after without heirs, 
Ragoonundun obtained the Zemindary in the 
name of his brother Ramjewan. In 1120, 
Codinarrain, the Zemindar of Rajeſhahy, having 
revolted in conſequence of ſome diſcontents, 
collected his adherents, and retired to the 
mountain of Sultanaba. Ragoonundun was 
ſent with a force againſt him, ſeized and con- 


fined him in priſon, for which ſervice he was 


' rewarded with the Zemindary of Rajeſhahy, 


which 
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which he took in 1121, in the name of his bro- 
ther Ramſewan. Some time afterwards, See- 
taram, the Zemindar of Nuddea, was apprehend- 
ed, and confined for the murder of the Foujedar 
Abootoorab, but dying in confinement, his 
Zemindary, together with that of Ibrahimpore, 
&c. belonging to Ragonaut, was given to 
Ramjewan. Rogoonundun died in 1131, and 
his infant ſon, Bowanny Perfaud, ſoon afterwards. 


The management of the Zemindary then de- 


volved to Calca Perſaud, the ſon of Ramjewan, 
and Deby Perſaud, the fon of Biſhenram, at 
which time the Afgans Kiſhwer Khan, Shum 
ſheer Khan, Enayut Khan, &c. Zemindars of 


Havillee Mahmoodabad and Shakojeal Toonjee 


Serooppour, &c. and Isfinder Beg Zemindar of 
Purgunnah Pokoreah, being thrown into con- 
finement for murder, their Zemindarries were 
given to Ramjewan. Afterwards Enayut Ullah, 
Zemindar of Jelalpore, &c. falling in arrears, 
ſold Havillee Futtehabad, &c. to Ramjewan, to 
make good his revenues; Ramjewan, on his 
ſon Calleperfaud's dying without iflue in 

n Ws 1131, 
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1131 * wanted to give + 10 Annas of his Ze- 
mindary to his great grandſon Ramkaunt, and 
6 Annas to Deby Perſaud his brother Kiſhen- 
ram's ſon ; but Deby Perſaud, not conſenting ta 
this, the whole was given to Ramkaunt. Ram- 
jewan died, leaving the temporary charge of the 
Zemindary in the hands of Diaram his Khid- 
mutgar. In 4 1146 the Zemindary of Ootter 
Serroopore and Patlada, &c. (after the death of 
Ragonaut the deceaſed Zemindar's widow) was 
taken by Ramkaunt. However, as he could 
not realize the balances of government, the Ze- 
mindarries above-mentioned were, through the 
means of Muſtapha Khan, given to Deby Per- 
ſaud: he held them ſome time; they afterwards 
came into the poſſeſſion of Ramkaunt, as for- 
merly. Ramkaunt died without male iſſue in 
1153 8. and his Zemindary came into the poſ- 
ſeſſion of his widow, the preſent Rannee Bo- 

wannee. Some time after, ſhe gave the Zemin- 


dary to Ragonaut, her daughter's huſband, who 


| * A. D. 1725-6. + Viz. Jsths. 1 1740-1. 8 1747-8. 


in 
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in 1158 died. She then reſumed the manage- 
ment of her Zemindary. In 1165 * Nundco- 
mar Roy got her diſplaced, and the Zemindary 
given to Gourry Perſaud, ſon of Deby Perſaud, 
who held it for a few months, and then it was 


again given to the Rannee, who now remains in 
poſſeſſion, 


Account of the Zemindary of Purgunnah Ocra, 
&c. FT 


Bhowaund, a Bramin, was a Mohirer 
in the Houghly Canongoe Dufter, and got 
himſelf appointed to the Zemindary of Pur- 
gunnah Bugwan, Nuddea, &c. 14 Mehals, in 
the room of Hurryhoo and Coflinaut Chowdry. 
He died, and was ſucceeded by his ſon Gopaul 
Roy, who was ſucceeded by his ſon Rogooram. 
Rogooram got poſſeſſion of the Zemindarries of 
Ocra and Santipore, on failure of the Zemindars 
Mooddoſhoodun and Serekiſhen, in payment of 
their revenues. He died, and was ſucceeded by 
his ſon Rooddur Roy, who had two ſons, viz. 


„A. D. 1759-60. + Nuddeah. 
Ramchund 
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Ramchund and Ramjewan. On his death, the 
Zemindary deſcended to Ramchund the elder. 
Ramchund however revolting againſt the go- 
vernment was put to death for his ilt behavior, 
and the younger brother Ramjewan got poſſeſ- 
ſion of the Zemindary. He had two ſons by 
different women, by the firſt Rogooram, by the 


: 
ö 

4 

: 

: 

1 


2 — 


ſecond Ram Gopaul. Ramjewan died in * 1126 


— - > —— — =r 


and was ſucceeded by his eldeſt fon Rogooram. 


— — 


This man got ſeveral Mehals into his poſſeſſion; 
ſome by purchaſe, and others by way of Gut- 


channee, between the year 1127 and 1134 . 


. — — I —— — 


VIZ. 


Purgunnah Plafſey, from Perſaud Dofs, &c. 
Chowdries. | 
Anwerpore, from Kiſhen Perſaud, &c. 
Ameernagur, from Ramkaunt. 
| Boorun, from Noorkhan. 
Part of Purgunnah Khooſdeh, from Deo 
Chuckerbuttee. 


* A. D. 1720-1. + 1722 and 1729. 
Cutleah, 
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Cutleah, &c. from Sham Sunder and Neel- 
kaunt. 
Belgong, from Monohur and Sheoram Seine. 
Part of Mahlund, from Rajebullub, &c. 


Behrool, from Rogoonundun, &c. Chow- 
dries. 


Theſe he kept for ꝙ years, and then died in 
1135*. The year following his ſon Kiſhen- 
chund was put in poſſeſſion of the Zemindary, 
and added to it by the following purchaſes, VIZ. 


Part of Purgunnah Balinda, from Kirparam 
and Prawn Dutt. 


Ditto of Beleah, from Rammiſſer Biſwaſs. 


Ditto of Sultanapore, from Santoſe and 
| Ramyjewan. 


Ditto of Aumeenpore, from Punchannund 
Chowdry. 


He alſo, after the death of Govind Deo, took 
poſſeſſion of a Kiſmut of Purgunnah Hulda, 


* A.D. 1729-30. 
which 
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which belonged to the Muſkoory Talooks. 
After holding his Zemindary for 5 years, he re- 
ſigned it to his ſon Sheo Chund, the preſent Rajah. 


Account of the Zemindaryof Havillee * Penjora. 


Hurr Ram and Hurrnarrain were two bro- 
thers ; Seremunt, Chowdry of the Purgunnah, 
dying without iſſue or heir, the Zemindary was 
given to Hurram ; who was his daughter's ſon. 
Hurram had two ſons, Sookdeo and Beſhenaut; 
the eldeſt of whom ſucceeded to the Zemindary, 
on their father's death. Sookdeo had three 

ſons, Ramdeo, Joydeo and Prawnnaut. Ram- 
deo, the eldeſt, ſucceeded his father in the Ze- 
mindary, and died ſome time after without iffue 
upon which the ſecond, Joydeo, got poſſeſſion. 
He too died in a few years without iſſue; the 
Zemindary then fell to Prawnnaut ; who having 
no iſſue of his own, adopted one of his relations, 
named Ramnaut. He held it near 40 years, 
and died in 1131 ＋ Bengal ſtyle, when he was 
ſucceeded by his adopted ſon Ramnaut above- 


mentioned. 


Denagepore. + A. D. 1725-6. 
Ramnaut 
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Ramnaut had 4 ſons; Kiſhennaut, Byjenaut, 
Cantoonaut, and Roopnaut; the eldeſt, 
Kiſhennaut, died in his father's life-time, with- 
out iſſue. Ramnaut died in 1 167 *, and was 
fucceeded by the eldeſt ſurviving ſon, Byjenaut. 
Soon after, Roopnaut the youngeſt died without 
iſſue. In the troubles of Coſſim Ally Khan, 

Byjenaut was confined with ſeveral other 
Mutſuddies and Farmers, &c. of rank in 
the Fort of Mongheer. Cantoonaut his half 

brother, having, through Ramnaut Bhudder, 


Sezawul of the Purgunnah, agreed to acknow- 
ledge the Nawaub above-mentioned, preſented 
his Nazerana, and received a Perwannah for the 
poſſeſſion of the Zemindary ; but in Coſſim Ally 
Khan's flight, and the ſucceſſion of Jaffer Alli 


Khan, Byjenaut was releaſed, and reinſtated in 
his Zemindary. He died in 1186 Þ leaving 
Radanaut, an adopted fon, who is the preſent 


Zemindar. 
(Signed) G. DANDRIDGE. 
Perſian and Bengal Tranſlator. 


* A. D. 1761-2. I A. D. 1580-1. 
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Tranſlation from the Bengal Language of the 


Deeds of Sale for a fmall Talook near Cal- 
cutta, in the year 1715-16. 
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Deed of ſale of land by Criſhnoram Singh, to 
the ſincere and upright Sriram Rai, the re- 
ceptacle of bleſſing—as is hereafter recited. 


In the Purgunnah Paican of Sircar Satgong 
(a Mehal of the Royal Exchequer) I poſſeſs the 
Talook of Kiſmet Sivapore, villages, &c. which, 
with Bicontpore, &c. agreeable to the annexed 
liſt, I make over to you, with all lands, whether 
Royoti, Khamar, productive, jungly, barren, 


with all ponds, gardens, fiſheries, woodlands, 
and their timber, therein comprehended and 
ſituated, and paying a revenue of 311 14 8 
agreeable to the Aſſul Tumar Jumma. 


The arrears accruing thereon from the year 
* 1118 to the 17th — Byſakh 1120 * — 
amounting to rs. 383 6, I have received from 
you, and paid the fame in liquidation of the 
above balance. For that conſideration I make 


over to you, by my own free will, the ſaid 


* A.D. 1713 to 1715. 
Talook ; | 
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Talook ; ſo that taking poſſeſſion thereof, and 


including the fame with your own eſtate, it 
may be enjoyed in peace and happineſs by your 
poſterity. The power of gift or ſale devolves to 
you; neither I, or my deſcendants, ſhall poſſeſs 
any claim thereto. You are moreover exone- 
rated from all reſponſibility for the yearly reve- 


nue, up to the year 1117. Upon thoſe condi- 
tions I have ſold you theſe lands. Finis. 


In the year 1121, 28th Joiſta. 


A Seal. 
= F 7 . 
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I Criſhnoram Singh do give this receipt to 
the following purport. 


The public Towjee exhibits the amount due 
to you on account of my Talook, Kiſmet Siva- 
pore, together with Bycontpore in Purgunnah 
Paican, Sircar Satgong (a Mehal of the Royal 
Exchequer) up to the 17th Byſakh at rs. 383 6. 


Having received this ſum from you in the 
current Sicca rupee, and diſcharged the above 
balance; I give this inſtrument, relinquiſhing 


to you all claim thereto from this time. Finis. | 
In the year 1121 *, 28th Joyſta. 


A. D. 1715-16. 
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Abſtraft of the Purchaſer's Family. 


Sri Ram Roy, who had fix brothers, 
purchaſed the Talook from Riſtram Sing 
in the Bengal year 1121, or A. D. 1715. 


Died in 1124 1718, 
and was ſucceeded by his brother 
Jy Ram Roy, 


who died in the B. V. 1158 or A. D. 1753, 
and was ſucceeded by his ſon 
Raje Kiſhore Roy. 
The preſent poſſeſſor 


has a ſon 
Ramdone Roy. 
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Sketch of the family and ſucceſſion of the 
Zemindars of Igths of the Purgunnah Haz- 
raddy in the Province of Dacca. 


Letief Cawn, 


Poſſeſſor of 42ths of the . afterwards divided 
between his ſons, 


BI e eee 
lch Khan Sultan Khan 
. by Seveso by 
Mobarik Khan Zubberdlk! Than 5 
. by 3 by 
Awez 1 Khan Bebadel Than 
Pos by ORs. by 


K hoda Nubby Nowaz Khan Khoda Dad wh ; who laid 


a claim in 1777 to the In- 

heritance of the elder 

Aly Nowiz and Waly Nowiz branch, grounded upon 

certain objections to the 
deſcent of the two infants, 
Aly Nowaz and Waly 
Nowaz. 
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Queſtions on the ſubject of the inheritance of 
Zemindarries, propoſed by the Preſident and 
Council of Bengal in the year 1773, 

To the Nabob Mahomed Reza Khan, Naib 
Dewan and Naib Subahdar of the province 
of Bengal ; ES 

Maha Rajah Shetiab Roy, Naib Dewan of the 
province of Behar, 


The * Roy Royan, and the Canongoes of the 
Khalia ; 


* The Roy Royan is the principal native officer of the 
province next to the Dewan. The Canongoes are the 
regiſters of land, and expounders of the uſage of the country. 


All papers atteſted by them, are received as authentic and 


deciſive in all diſputes relative to lands, their boundaries, or 


property of that nature, See Regul. of Beng. Gov. in 1772, 
entered in Sec. Comm. Rep, 1773. 


And 
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And the Pundits, or learned Bramins, who 
were aſſembled at Calcutta by Mr. Haſt- 
ings, and there employed in compiling the 
code of Hindoo laws, tranſlated by Mr. 
Halhed :—with their reſpective anſwers. 


iſt. Upon the death of a Zemindar, does 
the Zemindary belong to his ſon, or to the 
king, who may give it to whom he pleaſes ? 
Can the fon of a Zemindar of himſelf take poſ- 
ſeflion, and enjoy the Zemindary ; and is the 


king's Sunnud neceſſary or not? 


2d. When a Zemindar has no ſon, and only 
a daughter, can ſhe of herſelf take poſſeſſion of 
the Zemindary or not ? 


3d. In a Zemindary there are two brothers. 
The elder had poſſeſſion of the Zemindary. 
Afterwards his deſcendants regularly for four 
generations enjoy the Zemindary, and die with- 
out heirs; the younger brother's grandſon's 
grandſon is in being, though none of this line 


R 3 were 
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were before in poſſeſſion. In this cafe, does 
the Zemindary [agreeable to the Shaſter , 


lt ſtands to reaſon, that thefe wards muſt have been 
omitted, when the queſtion was propoſed to the Nabob 
Mahomed Reza Khan: but whether any others were ſub- 
ſtituted, does not appear in the records, His anſwers how- 


ever are founded, firſt, upon the laws of the Coran'; ſecondly; 


upon the uſage of the Mogul government. I have put the 
Nabob's anſwers firſt, becauſe he was the higheſt in rank. 
But the ſeveral dates are as follows : 


The queſtions were propoſed originally to the 
Roy Royan and Canongoes, Hindoo officers 
in the revenue department, and the Pundits, 


expounders of the Hindoo laws, on the 6th 


April, 80 ws 1773. 
And their anſwers were delivered in on the 
27th April. 


The anſwers of the Nabob Mahomed Reza 

Khan and Rajah Shetabroy were recorded on 

the Conſultations of the - iſt of June, 
with an intimation, that the Preſident and Council had 


referred the queſtions to them, on account of their know- 


« ledge and experience of the laws of the Coran and 
“ Shaſter, and the uſages of the country with reſpect to the 
© revenue.“ 


come 
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come to him, or belong to the king, who may 
give it to whom he pleaſes ? 


4th. A Zemindar dies—afterwards his de- 
ſcendants, by ſome means, have not had poſ- 
ſeſſion of the Zemindary. In this caſe, after 


how many generations will the Zemindary re- 


vert to the government ? 


Obſervation. 


Theſe queſtions are ſubſtantially the ſame as 
thoſe given by Mr. Francis in his Plan of Set- 
tlement of 1776, publiſhed in 1782, (p. 73) 
and afterwards entered in the 6th Report of 
the Select Committee, App. No. 14. The 
only difference is, that he has taken them as 
ſtated argumentatively in the Bengal Conſulta- 
tions; and I preſume theſe are in the form 


they were put into by the tranſlator, or executive 


officer, in order to accommodate them to the 

language and apprehenſion of the ſeveral per- 

ſons to whom they were to be propoſed. 
POL Anſwer 


264. 
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Anſwer from Mahomed Reza Cawn. 


Anſwer to queſtion 1. According to the law 
of the Coran, a ſon has a right to ſucceed 
his father in a Zemindary, independantly of 
any Sunnud from the king, nor is it in the 
king's power to diſpoſe of it as he pleaſes. 


His right only extends to the receiving of its 
eſtabliſhed revenue. 


Anſwer to queſtion 2. In caſe of there being 
no other heir, a daughter is, agreeably to 
the law of the Coran, heireſs to the whole 
of her father's eſtate ; and can take poſſeſſion 
of the Zemindary left by her father. But 
ſhould there be other heirs, ſhe has then 


only a right to a ſhare, as decreed in the holy 
ſcriptures. 


Anſwer to queſtion 3. In the caſes propoſed 
in this queſtion, the deſcendants of the younger 
brother, as far as his grandſon's grandſon, 
when neither he nor they ever had poſſeſſion 


of 
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of the Zemindary, are according to the laws 

of the Coran entitled to it; nor does the 
king's right extend farther than over its 
eſtabliſhed rents. 


Anſwer to queſtion 4. So long as there are 
any heirs of the Zemindar remaining, even 
ſhould they not have been in poſſeſſion of 
the Zemindary for many generations, the 
Zemindary does not become the property of 
the king ; nor has he, agreeably to the laws 
of the Coran, any right over it, further than 
the receiving of its eſtabliſhed rents. Should 
a Zemindar die without any of the following 
connexions, his property will then revert to 
government, viz. 


v 8 5 [A father. 
oz 
2 =O A grandfather or great grandfather. 
S2 , 
522A brother on the mother's fide, but not 
SER) : 
388 | on the father's. 
28 
38A huſband. 
* = ? 
>= A wite. 


A daughter. 


266 
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f A ſon's daughter or niece, or any perſon 


ght, whoſe ſhares 


in the fame line more diſtant in the 
degree of conſanguinity. 


A fiſter on the mother's fide. 
A mother. 


A grandmother on the father's fide. 
A ſiſter on the fide of both father and 


——— 


gree of r 
are all ere in the Coran, 


mother. 


A fifter by the fame father, but different 


Heirs of the firſt de 
* 


ſucceed to the inheritance after a proviſion 
is made only for the other's ſubſiſtance. 


: 
ey 


in 
as the 


yet th 


rank as hav 
heirs, 


ght to the foregoing, 


Although theſe perſons 
are in fact the only proper 


an inferior r 


mothers, provided ſhe has not got an 
own fiſter. 


"A ſon or ſon's fon, or any perſon in 
the fame line, but more diſtant in 
the degree of conſanguinity. 

A father or grandfather, when there 


is no ſon ſurviving. 


A brother by the "Gang father and 
mother. 
A brother by the fame father, but 
different mothers, when there is 
no brother by the ſame father and 
E mother. 


EDI 


A uncle 


ght to the foregoing, yet they are in 


as they ſucceed to the inheritance after a proviſion 1s made only for 


rank as having an inferior r 


Although theſe perſons 


fact the only proper heirs, 
the other's ſubſiſtance. 
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An uncle or uncle's ſon, a couſin by the 
father's fide only. 


A daughter can claim a ſhare in the 
inheritance, ſhould ſhe have a brother 
ſurviving. 

A ſon's daughter ditto ditto ſiſter by 

the ſide of the father and mother. 


A ſiſter by the ſame father, but different 


mothers. 


A ſiſter by the ſame father and mother 
can ſhare with the daughter of the 
deceaſed. hs 


Aſiſter by the ſame father, but different 
mothers ditto ditto. 


If a perſon who has been releaſed from 
ſlavery, dies without any of the 


— 


_—_—— 


As” 


8 


— 


_— 


above connexions, his effects become 


* 


the property of the perſon, or the 


heirs of the perſon who gave him his 
freedom. 


A daughter's 


\ 
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"A daughter's daughter. 

A ſon's daughter's daughter. 
A ſiſter's daughter. 

LA fiſter's ſon. 


A truſtee conſtituted by the deceaſed heir 


to his eſtate, after paying his juſt debts. 
Any perſon ignorant of his father, acknow- 
ledged by another for his ſon. 


A legatee. 


Heirs of a third 
degree of right. 


Anſwer 2d. to Queſtion 1ſt. According to a 
received opinion of famous magiſtrates, a ſon 

| is, after the father's death, proprietor of his 
| eſtate, and can of himſelf take poſſeſſion of 
his Zemindary ; but if for the ſake of eſta- 
bliſhing his credit, and to get his name en- 

rolled in the records, he ſhall procure a Sun- 

nud from the King, it will be of no ſignifi- 

| | | cation, either one way or the other. Should a 
Zemindar, notwithſtanding a real ability in 
his diſtrict, be backward in the payment of 
= his rents; or appropriate them to his own 
| uſe, or be guilty of oppreſſion on the Ryots ; 
f | the 
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the King, or the ruling Magiſtrate, may in 
that caſe appoint ſome one of his relations, 


or ſhould he not have any, a perſon not his 
relation may be appointed his Gomaſtah or 
Agent, to have the management of the re- 
venues, and to preſerve the contentment of 
the Ryots, provided the Nankar and eſta- 
bliſhed perquiſites are at the ſame time paid 
to the Zemindar. But a Zemindar's in- 
heritance cannot be transferred to another. 
Should he be guilty of any capital crime, 
ſuch as murder or robbery, it will be the 
duty of the Magiſtrate to inflict upon him 
ſuch puniſhment as is decreed in the Coran. 


Anſwer 2d. to Queſtion 2d. In caſe of a Ze- 
mindar's having no ſon, a daughter is, ac- 
cording to the opinion of famous Magiſtrates, 
heir to his Zemindary ; but ſhould he have 
a ſon, and other heirs, his daughter in that 


caſe is heir only to her own ſhare, as is de- 
creed in the Book of God. In caſe of the 
daughter's not paying her malguzarry, the 


King 
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King or the ruling Magiſtrate has a right to 
appoint ſome one of her relations ; or ſhould 
ſhe have none, any other perſon, as her 
Gomaſtah, or Agent, to have the management 
of the revenues in her behalf, paying to her, 


at the ſame time, her Nankar and eſtabliſhed 
perquiſites. 


Anſwer 2d. to Queſtion 3d. According to the 
opinion of famous Magiſtrates, any one of 
the deſcendants of a younger brother, as far 
as his grandſon's | grandſon, has certainly a 
right to the Zemindary. In caſe of his not 
being able to diſcharge his * Malguzarry, 
the King, or ruling Magiſtrate, has a right to 
appoint ſome one of his relations, if he has 
any, if not, any other perſon as his Gomaſtah, 
or Agent, allowing him at the ſame time his 
Nankar and eſtabliſhed perquiſites. 


Anſwer 2d. to Queſtion 4th. According to 
the opinion of famous Magiſtrates the heirs 


* Revenue, 


of 
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of a Zemindar, even ſhould they never have 
been in poſſeſſion of the Zemindary after the 
Zemindar's death, have in reality ſtill a right 
to it; but the King or the ruling Magiftrate 
may, in order to ſerve a particular purpaſe of 
policy, either place one of them, or any other 
in the Zemindary, and receive the revenues 
from them, provided the heir of the Ze- 
mindar is allowed his eſtabliſhed perquiſites. 
But the Zemindary does not revert to go- 


vernment, 


Remarks. 


Zemindarries are of different kinds, ſome of 
them ſubſiſted previous to the introduction of 
the Mahomedan religion, into this country, 
whoſe proprietors having acknowledged their 
ſubjection, and agreed to pay their rents to the 
Mahomedan Emperor, were accordingly con- 
tinued in their poſſeſſions. 


A focond kind ie choc which have bean 
cleared of Jungle, and cultivated from a barren 
| deſert 
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deſert ſtate, the Zemindars of which are called 
Jungle Burs. 


A third kind is, thoſe which have been pur- 
chaſed. 


A fourth kind is, thoſe which have been 
granted as a free gift. 


Beſides the foregoing kinds, there is another 
kind called Sunnuddy Zemindarries, of which 
are the following, viz. | 


The firſt is, when the King grants to any 
perſon a certain quantity of waſte jungly land, 
to be by him brought into a ſtate of cultiva- 
tion, after which he pays rent for it to govern- 


ment. 


A ſecond kind is, when the King or ruling 
Magiſtrate turns out a Zemindar without fault 
or reaſon, and gives a Sunnud for it to an- 
other. a 


A third 
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A third kind is, when a Zemindar dies, and 
ſome perſon makes a repreſentation to the King 
of his being dead without heirs, and obtains a 
Sunnud for his Zemindary, of which he keeps 


poſſeſſion for ſome generations, till at length 
the proper heirs appear. 


A fourth kind is, when a principal Zemindar 
arbitrarily uſurps the poſſeſſion of other ſmall 
Zemindarries, and afterwards applies to the 
King, or the ruling Magiſtrate, for a Sunnud for 
the ſame, who grants him one in conſideration 


of his paying a Nazerannah. 


A fifth kind is, when a Zemindar dies with- 
out heirs, and the King for ſome time keeps 
his Zemindary Khas, but at length grants it to 


another for a Nazerannah. 


With the kinds of Zemindarries mentioned 
in the 1ſt, 2d, zd, and 4th Articles of the 
above Remarks, as well as in the 1ſt Article of 
Sunnuddy Zemindarries, the King has no fur- 
8 ther 
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ther concern, than the receiving of his rents. 
Of thoſe the Zemindar is the ſole proprietor and 
maſter ; and the degree of power which the 


King has ſecularly acquired over them, has 


already been explained. 


The Zemindarries mentioned in the ad, zd, 
and 4th Articles are a kind of public offices. — 
Should an heir of the original proprietor ſtep 
forth and aſſert his claim, it will then behove 
the King, or his Naib, to reſtore him to his 
right; but ſhould there be no heir of the origi- 
nal proprietor remaining, it will then be in the 


King's own diſpoſal. 


The kind of Zemindary mentioned in the 5th 
Article is no more than a temporary office, 
liable to be given away to whomſoever the King 
pleaſes. But the principal duty of a King is 
the adminiſtration of juſtice; and both for the 
ſake of ſtability in his dominions, and inſpiring 
his ſubjects with a confidence in his adminiſtra- 
tion, whenever he gives a Sunnud to any perſon 


for 


ſtedfaſt to his orders, the better. 
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for a Zemindary, either according to the ſpiri- 
tual or temporal laws, the longer he remains 


As the King 
is the ſupreme Magiftrate, a frequent reverſal 


of his orders is deſtructive of all confidence, 


and a light upon his own authority. 


Anſwer from Maha Rajah Shitabroy. 


Anſwer 1ſt. When a Zemindar dies, his ſon 
ſucceeds to the Zemindary, according to the 
cuſtom of the Soubah of Bahar, but the King 
is entitled to the revenue of it. The great 
Zemindars, for the fake of the greater 
ſecurity, receive a Sunnud from the Kings. 
The King never grants one, but to the law- 


ful heir.— In caſe this heir is not able to pay 
the revenue, he may ſell the Zemindary, 
which becomes the right of the buyer; but 
it is neceſſary, that he ſhould receive a 


Sunnud. 


Anſwer 2d. A daughter can inherit the Ze- 
mindary, provided her father bought it, and 
8 2 put 
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put her in poſſeſſion, with the teſtimony of 
his relations, before his death. If the Ze- 


mindary deſcended to him from his anceſtors, 


it becomes the property of their deſcendants, 
and not of his daughter. If there are no ſuch 


deſcendants, it is then the right of the 
daughter. 


Anſwer 3d. If none of the eldeſt brother's 
line 1s living, and the Zemindary deſcended 
from the late Zemindar's anceſtors, it is the 
right of the deſcendants of the younger 
brother. If the late Zemindar himſelf bought 


it, and during h his life time appointed no heir, 


it doubtleſs devolves to the King. 


Anſwer 4th. In caſe, after a Zemindar's death, 
his ſons happened not to obtain poſſeſſion of 
it; when they afterwards appear, and claim 
it, and are ready to pay the revenue, the 
King's officers, conſidering their hereditary 
right, will give them poſſeſſion, even after 


ſome 
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ſome generations. The revenue belongs to 
the King, but the land to the Zemindar. 


Anſwer from the Roy-Royan and Canongoes. 


1ſt. After the death of a Zemindar, the Ze- 
mindary devolves to his fon. Although the 
country belongs to the King, and he may 
indeed give it to whom he pleaſes ; but it is 
neither conformable to the juſtice, nor to 
the cuſtom of the country, that he give it to 
any other, in caſe the deceaſed Zemindar has 
left a ſon. The ſon has a right to take poſ- 
ſeſſion of his father's Zemindary, but it is 
uſual for the ſon of a Zemindar, after his 
father's death, to repair to the preſence, and 
preſent a Nuzzer to the King, that a new 


Sunnud may be made out in his name; for 
until he can produce a Sunnud, the Mutſud- 
dees and other officers of the Sircar will not 
acknowledge him as Zemindar ; therefore 
it is neceſſary that he ſhould procure a 


Sunnud, 
S 3 2d. A 
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2d. A daughter does not ſucceed her father in 
the Zemindary during the life time of her 
mother, unleſs the father has expreſsly ap- 
pointed her (in his Will) to be his heireſs ; 
but ſhe takes poſſeſſion before either her 
father's brother, or brother's ſon. It is 
neceſſary, that ſhe ſhould obtain a Sunnud, 
which it is cuſtomary for the King to grant. 


She cannot, of herſelf, take poſſeſſion of the 
Zemindary. 


3d. If the Zemindar leaves behind him two 
ſons, the deſcendants of the youngeſt, in 
cale the family of the eldeſt is extinct, be- 
come entitled to the Zemindary, provided the 
laſt of the family of the eldeſt appointed them 
his heirs by will; otherwiſe the King may 
indeed grant it to them as a favor ; but is at 
liberty either to keep it himſelf, or to confer 


it on whomſoever he pleaſes. 


4th. Diſpoſſeſſion is by many different ways. | 
Should any Zemindar die during the minority 
of 
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of his ſon, and none of his agents are of 
ſufficient credit to repair to the King's pre- 
ſence, give ſecurity for the Malguzarry, and 
obtain Sunnuds, and ſhould any of the Ze- 
mindar's co-partners, or any one elſe, either 
by his intrigues at Court have obtained a 


Sunnud, and acquired poſſeſſion of the Ze- 
mindary, or been inveſted in it by virtue of 
the King's authority, without any apparent 
fault on the part of the deceaſed Zemindar's 
ſons ; or in caſe thoſe fons ſhould die without 
ever having had poſſeſſion of the Zemindary, 
and a grandſon of the Zemindar ſhould claim 
the Zemindary ; he will in thoſe caſes be 
entitled to it, both by the laws of equity, 
and right of inheritance. Should the Ze- 
mindar's ſons not have been able to diſcharge 
the revenue, or have otherwiſe offended 


againſt his Majeſty; in that caſe it is his 
Majeſty's prerogative to diſpoſe of it to 
whomſoever he pleaſes. If, after the Ze- 
mindar's deceaſe, none of his ſons or grand- 
S 4 ſons 
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ſons ſhould ever have been in poſſeſſion of 


the Zemindary, it in that caſe devolves to 
the King. 


Anſwer from the Pundits. 


1ſt. Upon the death of a Zemindar, the ground 


belongs to his ſon, as alſo all his other 
effects. 


Whether or not the King's Sunnud is neceſ- 


ſary to put him in poſſeſſion, is not written in 
the Shaſter. 


2d. Should this Zemindar have neither ſon, 

nor wife, nor grandſon, nor great grand- 
ſon, his daughter will enjoy the Ze- 
mindary. 


3d. The deſcendants of the younger brother, 
according to the Shaſter, will ſucceed to th 
Ich. While 
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4th. While there remain any ſons, or ether 
deſcendants, or heirs, the Zemindary will 
not fall to the government. When there 
are no heirs, then it will fall. 


(Signed) by 
BANESSUR SHURMUN, 
KIRPARAM SHURMUN, 
KisTNA KEsHUB DEBE SHURMUN, 
SETARAM DEBE SHURMUN. 
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(No. VIII.) 


Queſtions relating to the allowances, or other 


emoluments of the Zemindars, &c. with the 
rights and conditions of their tenure, pro- 

poſed by the Bengal Revenue Committee, in 
1776, to certain Native Officers of the Re- 
venue Department; — and their reſpective 
anſwers. 


Tranſlation of Queſtions put, 


Ift. To the * Roy-Royan, Maha Rajah Ra- 
jebullub . 


To the two * Canongoes; and 


* Explained in Appendix, No. VII. 
IIIdly. 
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IIIdy. To Ram Ram Chowdry, * Sheriſt- 
adar of the Carcoony department of the 

Khalſa Shereefa. 


Queſtion 1ſt. In what year was the + Moſhaira 
of the Zemindars firſt ſettled ? 


Queſtion 2d, Upon what account was ſuch 
Moſhaira granted ? 


Queſtion zd. Do all the Zemindars and Chow- 

dries receive their Moſhaira alike, or are there 

in this reſpect any inequalities ; and if there 

be, what is the cauſe thereof ? 

Queſtion 4th. Whence did the Zemindars 
derive their ſubſiſtence and profits before the 


granting of the Moſhaira, and are thoſe pre- 
vious means of ſubſiſtence and profits ſtill 


continued to them, or have they been re- 
ſumed ? 


* Regiſter or Chief Clerk of the Department of Accounts 
in the Royal Exchequer. 


+ Allowance or penſion, 


Queſtion 
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Queſtion 5th. What are, according to the 
- Rajul Mulk (or common rule and cuſtom) 
the nature and qualities of the rights of the 
Zemindars and Chowdries in this country, 
in regard to their reſpective Zemindarries and 
* Chowdries? Are theſe tenures in the na- 


ture of an office, depending on the approba- 
tion of Government, or do they poſſeſs a 


right of Inheritance in the nature of property 
in their Zemindarries and Chowdries ? 


0 


Anſwers to the firſt Queſtion. 
1ſt. By Maha Rajah Rajebullub. 


The Moſhaira of the Zemindar of Burdwan was 
firſt granted, but as that diſtrict was long ſepa- 


* In the mode of ſpelling, uſed throughout this paper, the 


Incumbent is not diſtinguiſhed from the Tenure. The for- 


mer is Chowdhery, or Chowdry ; the latter, Chowdra-y, like 
Baron, Barony ; Stewart, Stewardſhip, &c. It ſhould be 


remarked, that the term of Chotodry is here uſed as ſynoni- 
mous to T aloo#dar, 


rated 
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rated from the Khalſah, and under the Collec- 
tor's department, the regiſtry does not therefore 
ſpecify the year when the Moſhaira was there 
firſt fixed. In the Bengal year 1178 (1771-2 

Engliſh ſtyle) Moſhaira was ſettled on the Ze- 
mindars of Rajehahy, Dinagepore, and Ocra, 
&c. and it was afterwards granted to other 
Zemindars in the following years. 


2d. By the Canongoes. On the part of 
Lutchmy Narain. 


The Moſhaira of the Zemindar of the Pur- 
gunnah of Burdwan was firſt ſettled, but as the 
Zemindary of Burdwan, &c. was included in 
the Tunkha or aſſignment of the Honourable 
Company, and did not depend on the Khalfah ; 
the year therefore, in which this Moſhaira was 
granted, does not appear. The Moſhaira of the 
other Zemindars and Chowdries was fixed from 


the beginning of the Bengal year 1178. 


—— ot ch rm ̃ p ͤ - ww Caddy 
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On the part of Mohinda Narrain Sing Ca- 
nongoe. 


The following ſtatement will ſhew the years 
in which the Moſhaira, &c. was ſettled on each 
perſon. 


Purgunnah of Burdwan, &c. prior to the Ben- 
gal year — 1178. 
Rajeſhahy, &c. from 1178. 
Havely Pingerah or Dinage- 
pore, from 1178 and in 1179. 
Ocra or Nuddea 1178 
Beerbhoom, &c. 1178 and 1180. 
Biſhenpore, &c. 1178 and 1180. 
Eiſſufpoor, or Jeſſore, &c. 1178. 


Rochunpore, &c. 1179. 
Mahomedſhahy, &c. 1178. 
Futty Sing, &c. 1179. 

Luſhkerpore 1179. 

Mahomed Ameenpore 1179. 

Satſyka, &c. 19. 

Edrackpore or Goragaut 1181. 


Purgunnah 
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Purgunnah of Patcheat, &c. 1178. 
Fuckeercoondy, &. 1179. 
Cank Jole, &c. I 180. 
| Betteah Gopaulpore of 
Gorechund 1185. 
(This was remitted in the ſettlement) 
Jehanguirpore, &c. 1186. 
Tannah Beyhar 1181. 


(This alſo remitted in the ſettlement.) 
Khurruckpore, &c. 1187. 
(This alſo remitted in the ſettlement.) 
Chundlay (16 Annas) 11 80K 1182. 
Tipperah, &c. 1190. 
Sultanabad 1190. 
(Maintenance to Ranny Sherbeſſy) 
Purnea Bazore, &c. 1178. 
Jungleterry under 
Ramghur 1185. 
Baugulpore, &c. 1184& 1185. 
Jelemootah, &c. 1178. 
Myſaudel, 6c. 1178 & 1180. 
Tumlook, &c. I178. 
Sujamootah 1178. 
3d. Anſwers 
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3d. Anſwers on the part of Ram Ram 
Chowdry. 


The Meſhaira was not at all allowed in one 
year, whe refore the particular years are hereafter 
ſpecified. The Purgunnah of Burdwan being 
aſſigned to the Company in the Bengal year 
1176, the regiſtry of it was not kept in the 
Khalſah, therefore the year in regard to it can- 
not be ſpecified. | 


Purgunnah of Rajeſhaly 1 178. 
Dinagepore 1178 & 1179. 
Jeſſore, &c. 31 
Rockunpore, &c. 1179. 
Mahomedſhahey 1178. 


Nuddea 1178. 
Beerboom 1178 & 1180. 
Biſhenpore 1178 & 1180. 
Futty Sing 1179. 
Luſhkerpore I179. 
Mahomed Ameen- 

pore, &c. 1178. 


Purgunnah 
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Purgunnah of Edracpore 1181. 
Patcheet 1181. 
Rungpore | 1179. 
Cankjole 1180. 
Betteah Gopaulpore 
and Gorachund 1187. 
Sultanabad 1190. 
Baugulpore 1185&1187. 


Hedgely Diſtricts 1178 & 1180. 
Purnea Badore 1183. 
Chundly (both ſhares) 1180 & 1182. 


Hatindeah 1186. 
Iehanguirpore 1186. 
Satſyke 1199. 


Row ſhenabad 1189. 


Sircar of Coach 
Beyhar 1180. 


Ramghur 1187. * 


Anſwers to the 2d Queſtion. 


1ſt. By Maha Rajah Rajebullub, Roy-Royan. 


* All the dates in this table fall between A. D. 1772 and 
1784. 


T 


Many 
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Many Zemindarries were ſettled in leaſe to 
farmers, and in ſundry places the gentlemen 
Zilladars, or ſuperintendants, ſending officers on 
their own part, collected the produce of the 
Mofuſſil themſelves ; that there remained no 
authority of the Zemindars ; and on account of 


the complaints of the Zemindars, the Moſhaira 


2d. By the Canongoes. On the part of 


Luchmynarrain. 


As in the latter end of the Bengal year 1187, 
the Governor General and the Gentlemen of 
the Council, took the Huſtabood Khaghiz, or 
accounts of the valuation of their rent rolls, 
from the Zemindars, and let the Zemindary 
diſtricts on leaſe to farmers ; the Moſhaira was 


therefore ſettled. 


On the part of Mohindernarrain. 


The ſettlements of the Zemindars were 
heretofore fixed according to the Toomar or 


rent roll of Toorul Mull, and the Tuſhkheeſh 
(a par- 
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(a particular valuation of the Rental known 
under this name, made in the Government of 
Sooja Khawn) and the Nancar (ready money 
allowance and other allowances of the Zemin- 
dars, which they were entitled by ancient prac- 
tice and uſage to receive credit for, was accord- 
ingly credited or allowed to them in their Jum- 
mah Waſſil Bankey accounts, as therein ſtated, 
along with Waſſool or Amount Collections, 
under the Head of Muzcooraut, or ſpecified 
articles. Since the time that the ſettlement of 
the diſtricts hath been made by the mode of 
farming, &c. the Moſhaira, &c. has been al- 
lowed. 
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3d. On the part of Ram Ram Chowdry. 


The cauſe of allowing the Moſhaira was the 
letting out of the country in farm by auction. 


Anſwers to the 3d Queſtion. 


1ſt. By Maha Rajah Rajebullyb. 
T 2 
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The Moſhaira is not granted in a propertio- 
nate Rate; there being inequalities therein, the 
cauſe of which is, that the Governor-General 
and Council having aſcertained the charges of 
living of the Zemindars and Chowdries, ſettled 
the Moſhaira of each perſon according to what- 
ever they thought proper. 


2d. Anſwers of the Canongoes. On the 
part of Luchminarrain. | 


The Moſhaira of the Zemindars and Chow- 
dries was fixed with a view to the calls they 
reſpectively had for a ſubſiſtence, which occa- 
ſioned irregularity therein. 


On the part of Mohindernarrain. 


The Moſhaira, &c. of the Zemindars and 
Chowdries is not on an equal, but an unequal 
footing, having been fixed with a view to the 
actual expence. | 


3d. Anſwers of Ram Ram Chowdry. 
The 
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The Moſhaira of the Zemindars and Chow- 
dries is not fixed by any one common rate, but is 
certainly unequal ; the reaſon of which is, that 
the gentlemen fixed it according to their ideas 
of the actual expence of the ſeveral parties. 


Anſwers to the fourth Queſtion. 


iſt. By Rajah Rajebullub. 


Heretofore the Zemindars remained in poſ- 
ſeſſion of their reſpective Zemindarries, and after 


paying their revenue to Government, reaped 


ſome profit. The allowances known under the 


denomination of Muzcooraut were alſo preva- 


lent in many places, and they had Comar lands, 


&c. and they were in the practice of making 


collections from the Ryots, under the ſeveral 
heads of Mangun, Mathote, Jehwary Salamy, 
Bazee Jummah, Morocha, and other articles. 
Theſe reſources conſtituted the funds for their 
ſubſiſtence and profits; but when the farming 
ſettlement took place, ſeveral of the above arti- 
T 3 cles 
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cles were annexed to the public Rental, whilſt 
ſeveral others were, with a view to the eaſe of 
the Ryots, diſcontinued, by order of the Council; 
now, that the Zemindars make their own ſettle- 
ments again, whether they exact the articles 


above-mentioned in their ſeveral diſtricts or 


not, cannot be known without inquiry. 
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Anſwers by the Canongoes. On the part of 


Laitchminarrain. 


The Zemindary diſtricts uſed to be as to their 


ſettlements and revenues under the Zemindars, 
and after paying the Revenue of Government, 
they lived on the profits remaining to them, to- 
gether with the produce of their Khomar land, 
and of the articles of Morocha, Mangun, and 
Bazee Jummah, which they received from the 
Ryotts. When the Zemindar's diſtricts were 
let out to farmers, all the Zemindary reſources 


were included in the Bundobuſt, or ſettlement, 


 whilft the Morocha, &c. was, by order of Go- 
vernment, remitted, and entirely aboliſhed. _ 
On 
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On the part of Mohindernarrain Sing Ca- 
nongoe. 


Before the Moſhaira was fixed, the means of 
the Zemindar's ſubſiſtence conſiſted, according 
to the Rajul Mulk, 1ſt. In Nancar and other 
articles credited or allowed in their favour by 
Government :—and, 2dly. In the abundance of 
the produce of their reſpective countries. The 
continuation or reſumption of which cannot be 
known, without the papers of the ſettlement 
formed, and the accounts of the collections made 
by the Zemindars. 


3d. Anſwers of Ram Ram Chowdry. 


Previous to the allowance of Moſhaira to 
the Zemindars, they derived emoluments, and 
the means of ſubfiſtence, from the abundance 
of the produce of their countries, and from 
thoſe articles which, under the denomination 
of Muzcooraut, they were in the uſe of having 
allowed to them by Government. 

T4 Anſwers 
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Anſwers to the 5th Queſtion: 


1ſt. By Maha Rajah Rajebullub. 


The proprietor or lord of the foil is the Em- 


peror. Zemindars and Chowdries are written 


as Officers, and depend, conditionally, on the 


carrying on of the improvement and cultiva- 
tion, and diſcharging the revenue of Govern- 
ment, together with the duties of protecting 
the highways, and of their reſpective limits and 
boundaries, and the chaſtiſement of evil-doers ; 
and from the times alſo of the ancient Kings and 
Rulers, the Zemindars and Chowdries have, by 
ſelling the lands in their poſſeſſion, eſt ibliſhed 
and given riſe to Talookdarries ; and having, 
from generation to generation, attended, accord- 
ing to precedent and uſage, to the payment of 
their revenues, they have continued firm and 
eſtabliſhed in their tenures. In many places 
alſo, diviſions are made between partners and 
deſcendants, and fales, and donations, and par- 
titions, and appointments of heirs, are made 


under 
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under the approbation of Government. In this 
manner their tenure is in the nature of an office 
under the approbation of Government, and they 
have alſo an hereditary right, in the nature of 
property in their Zemindarries and Chowdries. 
This is the Rajul Mulk, or Rule of the Country. 


2d. Anſwers of the Canongoes. On the 
part of Lutchminarrain, 


The Zemindars and Chowdries of this country 
are, deſcent after deſcent, fixed and eſtabliſhed in 
their Zemindarries and Chowdries. They have 
therefore an hereditary right, their tenure de- 
pending on the conditions of paying the Go- 


vernment's Revenue, and carrying on the culti- 
vation and improvement, together with the pro- 
tection of the limits of their reſpective Zemin- 
darries and Chowdries. This office depends on 
the approbation of Government ; at the ſame 
time that it comprehends an eſtabliſhed right of 
inheritance. 


On 
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On the part of Mohindernarrain. 


The Zemindars and Chowdries, on condition 
of paying up the revenue of Government, and 
of carrying on the cultivation and improvement, 
and of protecting the country (which render the 


tenure an office under the approbation of Go- 


vernment) ſucceed from generation to genera- 
tion.— In this manner, according to the Rajul 
Mulk, it is their hereditary -Inheritance, and 
they have a right'of property. 


zd. On the part of Ram Ram Chowdry. 


A Zemindary and Chowdry is, according to 
the Rajul Mulk, an object of Inheritance; and 
the Zemindars and Chowdries are therein here- 
ditary themſelves, and their deſcendants autho- 
rized to make conveyances of fale and dona- 
tion; but inaſmuch as the payment of the re- 
venue of Government, the maintenance of the 
peace, and the protection of the country, and 
the carrying on of its cultivation and improve- 

ment, 


ment, are committed to them on the part of his 
Majeſty ; it is therefore an office ; neither are 
they independant of the approbation of Go- 


vernment. 


Tranſlated. 


(Signed) JON. DUNCAN, 
P. R. R. Department. 
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APP EN D IX 
(No. IX.) 


Tranſlation of a Firmaun concerning the Col- 
lection of Tribute iſſued by the Emperor 


Alumgeer (Aurungzebe) in A. H. 1079, or 
A. D. 1668.“ 


TO the truſty Mohammed Haſhem, whoſe 
hope is in the Royal favor, be it known—That 
ſince, by the bleſſings of the grace and favor of 
the Lord of the earth and of the heavens, whoſe 
benefits are great and univerſal, it has ever been 
our defire, ſo to guide the reins of inclination 
in our exalted deſigns, as to conform to the ſa- 
cred text which ſays, Of a truth, the Lord 


* Mr. Shore, who has taken notice of this Firmaun, fays, 
it is inſerted in the Mirat Abmedy, a Hiſtory of Guzerat, and 
was addreſſed to the Dewan of that Province. 


cc com- 
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.** commandeth that you act with juſtice and 
with righteouſneſs,” fo is it our earneſt with 
in all our arrangements of weight and moment, 
to follow the laws preſcribed by the moſt excel- 
lent of created beings * (upon whom, and upon 
his poſterity and companions, be the ſublimeſt 
bleſſings and peace), and by continually re- 
volving in our enlightened mind, That the 
earth and the heavens ſtand firm through 
e juſtice,” perform our devotions towards pro- 
vidence, and venerate his commands, by ſhewing 
. pity and indulgence towards our ſubjects of every 
degree. 


Wherefore, on the preſent fortunate occaſion, 
we have cauſed to be iflued this ſublime man- 
date, the emblem of juſtice, in order that the 
Mutteſeddies and Aumils now in office, as well 
as thoſe who may be hereafter employed in the 
affairs of the protected dominions of Hindoſtan, 
from one extremity to the other, be informed in 


all points concerning the tribute, as to the 


'* Mahomed, 


quan tity 
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quantity and mode directed in the enlightened 
law of the pure and bright religion. To this 
edi& are ſubjoined the diſtinctions which are 
approved, as being aſcertained from good and 
authentic traditions, and according to which 


they are to make the collections. They ſhall 


not require an annual renovation of this edict ; 
but aſſure themſelves, that any deviation there- 
from will make them liable both to ——_— 


and eternal puniſhment. 


Firſt. They muſt ſhew the Ryotts every 
kind of favor and indulgence, inquire into their 
circumſtances, and endeavor, by wholeſome re- 
gulations and wiſe adminiſtration, to engage 
them, with hearty good will, to labor towards 
the increaſe of agriculture, ſo that no lands 
may be neglected that are capable of cultiva- 


tion. 


Second. From the commencement of the 
year they ſhall, as far as they are able, acquire 
information of the circumſtances of every huſ- 

bandman, 
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bandman, whether they are employed in culti- 
vation, or have neglected it. Then thoſe who 
have the ability, they ſhall excite and encourage 
to cultivate their lands; and if they require in- 
dulgence in any particular inſtances, let it be 
granted them. But if, upon examination, it 
ſhall be found, that ſome who have the ability 

and are aſſiſted with water, ney ertheleſs have 
neglected to cultivate their lands, they ſhall ad- 
monitſh, and threaten, and uſe force and ſtripes. 
In Kheraj Mowezzeff *, they ſhall acquire 
information of the conduct of the proprietors 
of land, from whom this tribute is to be col- 
lected, whether they cultivate or not; and if 
they learn, that the huſbandmen are unable to 
provide the implements of huſbandry, they ſhall 
advance them money from Government, in the 


way of Tekawy, and take a ſecurity. 


Third. In Kheraj Mowezzeff, if the pro- 
prietor of the land, for want of means of pro- 


* A fixed rate of tribute paid in money. It does not ap- 


pear that this term has ever been in uſe in Bengal. 
viding 
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viding the implements of huſbandry, has been 
unable to cultivate it, or has deſerted, leaving 
the land uncultivated ; they ſhall either give the 
land in farm, or allow another to cultivate it 
(on account of the proprietor.) In caſe it is 
given in farm, they ſhall take the tribute out of 
the farm; or if it is cultivated by another, from 
the proprietor's ſhare, and if any balance remains, 
cauſe it to be ſent to the proprietor. Or they 
ſhall appoint a perſon to ſucceed the-proprietor, 
who ſhall cultivate the land ; and after paying 
the tribute, whatever remains, he ſhall apply to 
his own uſe. When the proprietors of the 
lands ſhall again have the ability to cultivate 
them, they ſhall be reſtored to them. If a 
perſon deſerts, leaving his land uncultivated, 
they ſhall not give it in farm during the remain- 
der of that year, but after the expiration of that 
year they ſhall give it in farm. 
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Fourth. Let them obtain information of 
the parcels of lands, which having fallen into 
diſuſe, have not been reſtored to cultivation. 

If 
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If they are fituated amongſt highways and roads, 
let them be annexed to the (neighbouring) city 


or town, that ſome body may cultivate them. 


If they are of other deſcriptions, let them exa- 
mine the ſtate of ſuch lands. Provided ſome 
part is cultivated, but is not very hopeful, they 
ſhall not give moleſtation on account of the 
tribute of ſuch lands. If there are but ſmall 


hopes from the remainder, (of bringing it back 


into cultivation) or if it has been all along un- 


cultivated ; in both caſes, if that land is propri- 
etary, the proprietor being preſent, and capa- 
ble of cultivating it, let them admoniſh him to 
cultivate it. But if that land is not proprietary, 
or the proprietor is not known, let them give it 


to a perſon who is capable of cultivating it. 
Then, if the farmer is a Muſſulman, and the 
aforeſaid land is fituated in the neighbourhood 
of Aſheree Land, let them agree with him for 
Aſher *. If it lies near Kherajee Land, or the 
farmer is an infidel, they ſhall poſitively exact 


* A tenth of the produce. 
6 


V- * * — Yo ———— — oe er ere 
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from him the Kheraj (Mowezzeff). In a cafe 
where (ſuch) Kheraj is not proper, they ſhall, 


according to the exigency of the occaſion, ſettle 


a rate for each Beegah, which is called Kheraj 
Mekettaat, or elſe ſettle for half of the eſtab- 
liſhed ſhare of the produce, which tis called 
Mokoſſimeh *. If the proprietor is known, 
but is totally incapable of cultivating the land, 
provided that land heretofore was ſettled for 
Kheraj Mokoſſimeh, let them act conformably 
to the directions herein- after given. If it was 
not Mokoſfimeh, they ſhall not give any moleſ- 
tation for Aſher, or for Kheraj (Mowezzeff); 
but in caſe of diſtreſs, having advanced him 
Tekawy, they ſhall make him employ himſelf 
in cultivation. 


Fifth. If the proprietor of a piece of uncul- 


tivated ground be known, let them leave it to 
him, and not ſuffer any other to poſſeſs it. If 
the proprietor thereof is not known, and the ſoil 


* A rule of diviſion, or rateable proportian. 


18 
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is not promiſing ; they ſhall, according. to tlie 
beſt of their judgment, give it to any one they 
ſhall think capable of managing it ; and if ſuch 
an one do properly cultivate it, they ſhall con- 
ſider him the proprietor. If the land is capable 
of particular ſpecies of cultivation, and he acts 
in a manner that prevents ſuch a return from the 
foil (as might, with proper management, be ob- 
tained), they ſhall hinder him from ſo doing; and 
they ſhall prevent him from enjoying the profits 
thereof, nor allow any perſon to poſſeſs. ſuch 
land, or to be conſidered as the proprietor. 


If a piece of ground has changed its pro- 
prietor, and through his (the new proprietor's) 
miſmanagement, become entirely deſolate, they 
ſhall conſider it as belonging to him who poſ- 
ſeſſed it before, and not allow this other to 
poſſeſs it. 


Sixth. In a place where neither Aſher nor 
Kheraj (Mowezzeff) are yet ſettled upon agri- 
culture, they ſhall act as directed in the law. 
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In caſe of Kheraj (Mowezzeff) they ſhall fettle 
for ſuch a rate, that the Ryots may not be 


ruined by the lands; and they ſhall not on any 
account exact beyond (the value of) half of the 
produce, notwithſtanding any (particular) abi- 


lity to pay more. Ina place where (one or the 
other) is fixed, they ſhall take what has been 
agreed for, provided that in Kheraj (Mowez- 
zeff) it does not exceed the halt (of the produce 
in money) that the Ryots may not be ruined. 
But if (what 1s ſettled appears to be too much) 
they ſhall reduce the former Kheraj to what 
ſhall be found proportionate to their ability ; 


however, if the capacity exceeds the ſettlement, 


they ſhall not take more. 


Seventh. Commiutations of Mowezzeff and 
Mokotiimeh are allowable, provided the Ryots 


are fatisfied, but otherwiſe they thall not make 
ſuch alterations. 


Eighth. The ſeaſon for demanding the 
Kheraj Mowezzeft on every ſpecies is, when 


the 
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the harveſt is fit for reaping ; therefore, from 
every particular ſpecies that ſhall arrive at that 
ſtate, ' they ſhall take the proportion of 
tribute. 


Ninth. When a field that pays Kheraj 
Mowezzeff ſuffers a partial injury, they ſhall 
make a careful inveſtigation thereof, and ſhall 
allow a fair and equitable deduction, according 


to the degree of injury; and in taking the 
tribute from the remainder, they ſhall do it in 
ſuch manner, that the Ryots may enjoy a com- 
plete half (of what the crop ought to have 
produced.) 


Tenth. In Kheraj Mowezzeft.—Whoſo- 
ever, notwithſtanding he poſſeſſes the ability to 
cultivate his'-own land, and meets with no 
impediment, nevertheleſs ſuffers it to be un- 
cultivated : let them exact the tribute from 
other means. If in particular places from in- 
undation, or from want of rain, before the 
reaping of the harveſt, it ſuffers ſuch a degree 
U 3 of 
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of injury, that the ſeed thereof doth not come 
to his hand, and there remain not ſufficient 
time for him to cultivate again that year, they 
ſhall conſider the tribute to have ceaſed. But 
if the injury ſhall happen after the reaping, 
even if there be a total loſs, ſuch as having been 


eaten by cattle, &c. or if there remain ſufficient 
time for a ſecond cultivation (in that year), 
they ſhall exact the tribute, 


_ Eleventh. If the proprietor of land paying 


Mowezzeff, cultivates it himſelf, and dies 
before he had paid the tribute of that year, and 
the harveſt comes to the hands of his heirs, 
they ſhall exact the tribute from the heirs. If 
the aforeſaid defun& died before he had culti- 


vated the land, and there was not remaining 


ſufficient time for cultivating it in that year, 
they ſhall not exact any thing. 


"Twelfth. In Mowezzeff.— If the proprietor 
gives his own ground in farm, or lends it to 
another, and the farmer or . borrower cultivates 
it, 
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it, the tribute ſhall be exacted from the pro- 
prietor. If either of them makes a garden on 
it, they ſhall demand the tribute from the 
farmer, or the borrower. If any one takes 
poſſeſſion of (ſuch) tributary land, and denies 
having done fo, provided the proprietor has 
witneſſes, and the uſurper has cultivated the 
ground, they ſhall exact the tribute from the 
uſurper : but if he has not cultivated it, they 
ſhall not exact the tribute from either. If the 
uſurper denies the fact, and the proprietor can- 
not produce witneſſes, they ſhall exact the 
tribute from the proprietor. In a caſe of 
mortgage, they ſhall act the fame as directed 
concerning an uſurper; provided the mortgagee 
has cultivated the land without the permiſſion 
of the mortgager. 


Thirteenth. In Kheraj Mowezzeff.—If a 
perſon ſells part of his own ſuch tributary land, 
which is arable, and produces only one crop 
(in the year) ; provided there remains ſufficient 
time to cultivate it in that year, and the buyer 

U 4 has 
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has taken poſſeſſion, (ſeeing that) if he wiſhes 
to cultivate in that year, nobody can hinder 
him, therefore the tribute ſhall be exacted from 


him, but otherwiſe, it ſhall be taken from the 
ſeller. If it produces two crops (in one year), 


one of which has been enjoyed by the ſeller, 
and the other by the buyer, the tribute ſhall be 
equally divided between them. If on that land 


there is a crop fit for reaping, the tribute ſhall 
be taken from the ſeller. 


Fourteenth. In Mowezzeff.—If any perſon 
builds a houſe upon his own ground (which 
was cultivated), he ſhall pay the fame tribute 
that he paid before: and the ſame, if he has 
planted trees that do not produce fruit. If a 
cultivated ſpot, that paid the Kheraj Mowez- 
zeff, is converted into a garden, and the whole 
cloſely planted with fruit trees, they ſhall exact 
21 rupees, being the rate for a garden, although 
the trees have not yielded fruit, excepting upon 
vines and almond trees, whereon tribute is not 


due until they bear fruit: but when they pro- 


duce 
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duce fruit, they ſhall exact from them 2 rupees, 
upon the ſuppoſition that a lawful Beegah, 
meaſuring 45 Shahjehany, or 60 lawful Guz 
ſquare, will yield 5: rupees, but otherwiſe 
they ſhall take half of the actual produce. If 
the value of the produce is leſs than a fourth of 
a rupee, in the proportion of one ſeer out of 
five Shahjehany ſeers of grain, they ſhall not 
take it according to ſuch deficiency. 


If an infidel ſells his land to a Muſſelman, 
notwithſtanding his being a Muſſelman, they 
ſhall exact from him Kheraj (Mowezzeff.) 


Fifteenth. If any one dedicates his own 
land to the uſe of a public burying-ground, or 
for a ſerai, they ſhall conſider the tribute to 
have ceaſed. 


Sixteenth. In Kheraj Mokoſſimeh. Every 
one who is not the (hereditary) proprietor of 
ſuch Kheraj land, whether Infidel or Mufful- 
man, having bought it, or taken it in mort- 


Sage, 
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gage, {hall receive the profits with permiſſion 
(of government.) From whatever is produced 
on that land they ſhall exact the ſettled rate of 
tribute, provided it be not more than half (of 
the produce), in which caſe they ſhall reduce 
it; but if it is leſs than the third, they (hall 
increaſe it as far as they may deem fit. 


Seventeenth. If the proprietor of Mokoſ- 
fimeh land dies, and leaves not any heirs ; in 
giving that land in farm, or to be cultivated, 
&c. they ſhall act in the manner already directed 
under the head of Mowezzeff. 


Eightceath. In Mokoſſimeh.—If an injury 
happens to the harveſt, upon as much as is 
damaged, they {hall not exact the tribute : and 
whether the injury happens to the grain before 
or after reaping, they ſhall exact the tribute 
from (only) what remains (good). 
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No. X. 
GLOSSARY or WORDS. 


I HAVE generally given an explanation of the 
Oriental words I have been obliged to intro- 
duce in the courſe of the Differtation. How- 
ever, as it may be troubleſome for perſons, 
not at all converſant in the Eaſtern languages, 
to carry this in their memory when the ſame 
words axe repeated ; I have therefore thought 
it would be moft convenient to annex a ſhort 
GLoSSARY, in alphabetical order, according 
to the mode of ſpelling I find already uſed by 
others : more eſpecially, as the original docu- 
ments, entered in the Appendix, contain 


many expreſſions, which, although they may 
ſeem common, and are frequently left un- 
tranſlated in revenue papers, would not be 
under ſtood in this country. 
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A. 
— ABOA B—Ceſles levied under different denominations, be- 


yond the ſtandard rent. 

Aner- A Lord of the Empire—Ameer ul Omrah, Noble of 
Nobles. 

Annah—Sixteenth part of a rupee in nominal money. 

Aber, or Ahery—A tenth part. 

Aſul Tumar Fummah—Original or ancient aſſeſſment. 

Aumil—Native collector, or manager of a diſtrict on the part 


of government, 


B. 


Begah—A land meaſure, about one-third of an Engliſh acre. 

Behader—\ aliant—A title of honour conferred by the Mogul 
Emperors upon either Mahomedans or Hindoos, and 
placed after their name or other title. 

Byak—The firſt month of the Bengal year, beginning in 
April. 


C. 


Cabooliet— An agreement or acknowledgment. 


Canongo—Regilter of land, and expounder of the uſages of the 
country. See Diſſert. p. 169, and Append. p. 260. 

Cauzey—Mahomedan magiſtrate. 

Chawdry—Poſleſſor of ſeveral Talooks. It is alſo uſed as 
ſynonimous to Talookdar ; anciently, a collector. 


Chucklah— 
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Chucklab—The juriſdiction of a Fogedar. The name has 
continued when the juriſdiction is altered. 
Comar, or Khomar—A Zemindar's demeſne land. 


D. 


Derobuſt—Lntire ; as an intire diſtri, oppoſed to Kiſmut. 

Dewan—Under the Mogul government, the Receiver-gene- 
ral, and Civil Governor, of a province : in private life, a 
ſteward, 

Dewanny— The ſituation of Dewan ; the revenue department 
of a province. 


Dufter —Office or department. 
Dufter Cana—Office, or place where the office is kept. 


F. 


Firman—An edict, or charter, of the Emperor: alſo, a letter 

| from the Emperor. 

Fogedar—Military governor of a ſubordinate diſtrict. In 
ſome caſes, the collection of the revenues was added. 

Furd-y- Huckeecut—Paper of deſcription. 


Furd-y- Sowal—Paper of requeſt. 


G. 
Gomaſhteh—Agent. 


Gutchanny—Impoſed by authority, or influence of office. 

Guz—A meaſure, varying in different places, but may be 
reckoned about an Engliſh yard, The Guz of Akber 
was 41 fingers. 
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H. 
Hair Zaminy— Security for appearance. 
Huckeekut—Deſcription ; particulars. 


Huzzoor—T he preſence ; the court of the ſovereign, or his 
repreſentative. 


J. 

Jagbire— Aſſignment made by an imperial grant upon the 
revenue of any diſtrict, to defray civil or military 
charges, penſions, gratuities, &c. 

Faghiredar—The holder of a Jaghire. 

Foy/t, or Feyt—Second month of the Bengal year. 

Fungle—Waſte ; land covered with wood and brambles. 


K. 
Khas—Lands taken into the hands of government, oppoſed 


to the management of Zemindars or farmers. 
Khalſah—Sometimes with the addition of Shereefah, the 

department of land and revenues; the Exchequer. 
Khergje—Signifies ſtrictly the tribute paid by a conquered 


country ; is alſo uſed for revenue in general]. 


Khidnut—Office, attendance, employment, ſervice. 
Khidmutgar—A waiting man. 

Kifmut—Portion or diviſion. 

Khomar, or Cimar—A Zemindar's demeſne land. 


Malguzarry— 
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M. 


bn of revenue; the revenue itſelf. 

MAehall— Place or diſtric. 

Aba Rajah—The higheſt title of Hindoos. 

Vill, or Milkyet—Prope rty. 

Mocaſſima h Revenue ſettled by a diviſion of the produce. 

Mechulkah+—Bond or obligation. 

Mofufſel—A relative term, ſignifying the ſubordinate lands 
or diſtrits, oppoſed to Sudder, which is the head. 


Mober—A gold coin intrinfically worth about 33 — 
Moberir— A writer (of accounts). 


Maoſbaira, or Moſhahereh—Penſion or allowttice. 
Myawazzef—Fixed revenue. 


Munſhy—A Perſian ſecretary or writer. 

Munſub—A dignity or command conferred by the emperor. 
Munſubdar—Dignitary, commander. 

Autſuddie Writers, accountants, officers of government. 


Muzcroraut—Allowances to the Zemindars in land or 


money. 
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1955 all 

Nazr, Nazer, Nezer—See Nuzzer. 

Nabob, or NowdbA title of courteſy given to Mahomedans 
high in ſtation, particularly provineial Governors. 

Naib— Deputy. 

Næzim— The governor of a province, the ſame as Subahdar. 
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Nankar—Ancient allowance to Zemindars in land or money. 
Nuzzer— 


Nuzzerana 


FA preſent from an inferior ; fees of office. 


O. 
Omrah—HA lord of the empire, a nobleman. 


P. 
Peiſbcar Principal in an office. 
Peiſbcuſh—Fine, tribute, preſent. 
Pergunnah—Subdivihon of a diſtrict. 


Perwannah—An order of government ; a letter from a per- 


ſon in authority. | 
Pundit—A learned profeſſor in the Hindoo doctrines of re- 
ligion and law. | 


R. 


Rajah—A title conferred upon Hindoos by the emperor, and 
frequently given out of courteſy to the greater 
Zemindars ; a Hindoo ſovereign. 

Rayej-ul- Muli The uſage of the country, the common law. 

Roy- Royan—Chiet officer in the revenue department, next 
to the Dewan under the native government. 

Rupee—A ſilver coin worth from 20 pence to 25. 6d. 

Ryots—SubjeQs or Vaſlals, in a general ſenſe; huſbandmen 

of a village; traders or ſhopkeepers of a market, &c. 


Sera. 
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7 
8. 


Sera. Place for the accommodation of travellers, maintained 
by the ſtate, or endowed by individuals. 
Serriſptebdar Keeper of records or accounts. 
Sezawul—An officer deputed occaſionally to enforce the due 
payment of the revenue. 
Shaftah, or Shafter— The ancient books of the Hindoos 
upon religion, law, or ſcience. 


Sircar—A large diviſion of country, containing many Per- 
gunnahs. In ſome caſes, and generally in political 
writings, it lignifies—The government. 

Sawval—Queſtion, requeſt—ſee Furd. 

Subah—Any province of the Mogul empire. 

Subahdar—V iceroy, or military governor of a province. 

Sunnud—A grant, patent, charter. 


T. 


Talat A tenure of land. See Diſſert. p. 35. 

Talowkdar—T he poſſeſſor of a Talook. 

Taloatdarry—Relating to Talookdars ; tenure of a Talookdar. 

Tetauy Money advanced by government to the proprietors 
or cultivators of the land, to aſſiſt them under circum- 
ſtances of diſtreſs. 

Tomſook—A bond. 

Tumar—Rent-roll or aſſeſſment of the E mperor Akber. 
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V. 
Vakeel—Agent, miniſter. 


Z. 
Zaminy—Security. 


Zemindar—In a general ſenſe—landholder ; but now more 
ſtrictly applicable to ſuch as have their title conſtitut- 
ed or confirmed by a patent from government. 

Zemindary— The tenure or diſtrict of a Zemindar, 
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7 
Page 26, line 3, for dewanny read Dewanny. 

50, 14, for Chaud read Chand. 

50, 16, for Jona read Sona. 7 
105, 3, for Serliad read Serhad. 
109, 1, for Anquitil read Anquetil. 

125, at the bottom the reference to the Hiſtory and 
Management of the Eaſt-India Company, ſhould 
have been placed at the end of the quotation. 

126, line 16, for NYE[h0Xb ay read wyuoras, 

144, 2, for Ode read Elegy. 

169, 22, for Canangoes read Canongoes. 

192, in the Note « the 2d. % ſhould be et. 

208, line q, for Burryballe read Burryhatte. 

227, 13, for Chicklah read Chucklah. 

2.39, 7, for Zimmeen read Zimmun. 

2.39, 16, for Zaming read Zaminy. 

246, 20, for Sultanaba read Sultanabad. 
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